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CHAPTEK I. 



" BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT A THING IT IS 
FOE BRETHREN TO DWELL TOGETHER IN UNITY !" 

This fallen world presents no fairer sight than 
a united family, whose constant intercourse 
tends to strengthen virtuous principles — to a- 
rouse and cherish refined and ennobling senti- 
ments and feelings — to increase those stores 
of knowledge that expand and enrich the in- 
tellect — and to allure and urge each other 
forward in the paths of piety and usefulness, 
which afibrd security and refreshment to the 
traveller while he sojourns on earth, and pre- 
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pares for the sublime and perfect bliss of liea- 
ven. Some such families may happily he 
found, and Mowbray Lodge was the dwelling 
of peace, where love and harmony continually J 
reigned. ^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Mowbray were pious parents, 
who earnestly strove, both by precept and ex- 
ample, to guide their large family into the 
pleasant ways and peaceful paths of religion, 
They strenuously endeavoured to impress on 
their youthful minds the solemn and stimula- 
ting conviction that they were immortal and 1 
responsible beings, placed for a short period ia i 
this world to work the works of Him that sent | 
them. 

While their understandings were enlarged I 
and cultivated, by assiduous application to va- j 
nous studies, the instruction of the heart was i 
not forgotten or neglected; but in that soil, ! 
prolific of good or of evil, the seeds of every | 
virtue were planted and cultured with parental 
solicitude and affection. 

Mr, and Mrs. Mowbray most deeply felt how i 
fruitless must be all human effort for the ac- 
complishment of the best designs, unaccom- 
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panied by the divine blessing ; they therefore 
incessantly applied to the source of all good 
for those supplies of wisdom and strength which 
daily experience taught them they required; 
and while they imremittingly laboured, in obe- 
dience to the command of God, to train up 
their children in the way they should go, pa- 
rental hopes were animated and encouraged by 
the gracious assurance, that when they were 
old they would not depart from it. Nor were 
their prayers and efforts in vain — God, well 
pleased, beheld and prospered their " work of 
faith, and labour of love ;" and as they sowed 
so did they also reap. 

The elder members of the family had just 
completed a course of school instruction. They 
had been well educated — or rather, their educa- 
tion had been weU begun ; and they were now 
looking into the future with the glowing an- 
ticipations of youth, untouched by sorrow or 
care. 

Several of the children were still young, and 

their plastic minds were prepgired to receive 

the impress which the manners, conversation, 

and teaching of those by whom they were sur- 
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rounded might stamp upon them — They were 
being educated by all they saw and heard. 
Interesting creatures! to them life was com- 
paratively new, and all things around them 
surprised by their novelty, or charmed by their 
beauty. They were strangers to the ills of 
mortality, and every pleasing object heightened 
the buoyancy of their feelings, and increased 
their admiration and delight. 

The education of the girls had been for 
several years carefully superintended by Mrs. 
Mowbray herself; and when circumstances 
rendered it necessary that. Maria, the eldest 
daughter, should be placed at school, she was 
committed to tlie charge of Mrs. Winford, a 
religious and intelligent governess, who sedu- 
ously endeavoured to educate for time and for 
eternity tliose young persons who were provi- 
dentially consigned to her care. 

What do not parents owe to instructors who 
thus faithfully strive to promote the best in- 
terests of their children ! 

While Maria Mowbray was at Mrs. Win- 
ford's seminary, she selected from among the 
numerous pupils, Louisa Amherst, an intelli- 
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gent and amiable girl, to be her constant 
associate and choicest friend, and they hap- 
pily spent together that important period of 
youth when the natural ardency of the feelings 
leads to the ready formation of disinterested 
and affectionate intimacies. But though these 
associations are frequently broken when school 
engagements terminate, such was not the 
case with these endeared companions, for simi- 
larity of tastes, pursuits, and dispositions, had 
closely united them in the golden bands of 
friendship. 

Louisa was now at Mowbray Lodge, where 
she had obtained permission from her parents 
to spend the summer with Maria ; and together 
they daily enjoyed the sweets of unreserved 
and affectionate intercourse, and diligently 
pursued a plan of self-improvement, in order 
that they might be the better qualified to fill 
the situations Providence had assigned them 
both usefully and well. 

And in all their pursuits they were actuated 
by the simple and ennobling desire to please 
God. Drawn by the. influences of the Holy 
Spirit, they delighted to sit at the feet of Jesus, 
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and hear His words; and, conscious of their 
own frailty and ijn potency, they earnestly 
sought that divine and powerful energy which. 
can alone bring every action and every motive 
into subjection to Him who seeth the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. 

The example and conversation of these at- 
tached friends could not but exert a most 
powerful and salutary influence on the younger 
branches of the family. 

They were their teachers — without wearying 
them with dull and formal lessons ; their 
counsellors — without tiring them with the con- 
stant repetition of dry advices to which their 
ovm conduct presented a striking and imlovely 
contrast; theii' guides — without assuming and 
boasting of their superior wisdom and qualifi- 
cations to direct them. 

They endeavoured to cement the bonds of i 
affection, by which the different members of a 
family should ever be firmly united to each 
other; and while the grateful parents hourly 
witnessed with heartfelt joy the love and con- 
cord which uninterruptedly prevailed tlirough- 
out the happy circle, the welcome guest who 
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for a few days abode with them, and inhaled 
the soothing influences which pervade the pure 
atmosphere of domestic peace, internally ac- 
knowledged, or joyfully exclaimed, " Behold 
how good and how pleasant a thing it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity !" 



CHAPTER II. 



" I HAVE been into the town this morning," 
said Charles Mowbray, wlien he aiid a younger 
brother entered the library, where his sisters 
and Louisa Amhurst were busily employed. 

"You look uncommonly animated, Charles," 
said Eliza, as she regarded him with earnest- 
ness. " Has any thing particularly pleasing ] 
occurred ?" 

" 1 have had the particular pleasure of m^ 
ing mj old schoolfellow, Frank Ormley," re- ■ 
plied her brother. 

"Why did he not accompany you to the 
Lodge ?" enquired Maria. 

"He was in haste to proceed to Portsmouth," 
answered Charles. " He yesterday received a 
letter from his uncle, who has been in India 
several years, and has amassed an immense for- 
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tune there. He is now on his voyage to En- 
gland, if he be not already arrived; and Frank 
is anxious to he the first of his relations to con- 
gratulate him on his return to his native land. 
The love of money will cause some persons to 
seem exceedingly attentive and kind; and we 
all knovF that the Ormley family do not in re- 
ality entertain the shghtest possible regard for 
their uncle." 

" And do you think it possible," asked Lou- 
isa, " that the love of wealth can ever he stronger 
than the love of kindred ?" 

" To you, Miss Amherst," said Charles, "the 
predominance of so base a feeling may appear 
impossible ; but a more intimate acquaintance 
with the world will, I fear, painfully convince 
you that the ties of natural affection, which 
ought to be indissoluble, except by death, are 
not too strong to be broken, in order that one 
member of a family may selfishly possess that 
portion of wealth which ought to be distributed 
among them all." 

" If such characters do really exist," replied 
Louisa with emotion, " I trust I shall always be 
preserved from associating with them. They 
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must possess base, grovelling minds, destitute I 
of every feeling that dignifies and adorns hmnan | 
beings ; for I am sure if a desire and determi- 
nation to acquire wealth perverts or destroys 
natural affection, the heart must be either so 
callous or so corrupt that no virtue can possi- 
bly thrive there." ■ I 

" Your remarks are, I think, perfectly cor- 
rect, Louisa," said Maria. " Selfishness is one 
of the foulest blots on the character of any 
man — it assumes various and specious disguises 
— it is the vigorous stem whence shoot forth 
the fruitful branches of artifice, trickery, in- 
justice, and cruelty ; and these choke every 
good seed, and poison every plant of Paradise, 
that might otherwise flourish in the human 
heart, and bring forth heavenly fruits to full 
perfection." 

" But I do hope, Maria," said Charles, "that 
Frank Ormley's head is not suddenly turned, 
and his heart totally depraved, at the prospect 
of possessing a portion of his uncle's property ; 
I believe he neither desires nor expects, at any 
time, to receive the whole of his large fortune ; 
he has many brothers and sisters, and I remem- 
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ber he remarked to me, * My uncle in his letter 
promises to take care of us,^ " 

"Take care of us !H interrupted Maria, " there 
seems something so childish in this expression, 
when money is referred to as the guardian 
power, that it can scarcely fail to excite feelings 
of pity when it is uttered by those persons who, 
from their years and experience, we have just 
reason to expect should ^open their mouths 
with wisdom.' Parents care for their children 
by providing for them during their early years, 
and by so directing their minds, morals, and 
pursuits, as to enable them at a suitable age, 
by honorable mental or bodily exertion, under 
the blessing of God, to take care of themselves. 
How pitiable is the state of those individuals 
who can stoop to be voluntarily dependent^ 
for the sake of possessing at' some future period 
what they erroneously call an independence! 
Activity — energy — ^moral courage — the putting 
forth personal exertion when circumstances 
require, and the daring at all times to do what 
is right^this alone bespeaks true indepen- 
dence; and he who by daily toil earns the 
remuneration he receives, may as truly call this 
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treasure his, as can the ruler of a nation, or 1 
the possessor of the largest portion of earthly 1 
wealth. But ' the love of money is the roat;J 
of all evil.'" 

" I do however trust," Maria, " replied h«fJ' 
brother, that my friend will not be drawn aside 
from what is right by any ghttering promises 
of future abundance. I have heard he has 
lately become very religious, and regularly 
attends the ministry of Mr. Westor, He, you 
are aware, is a truly pious man, and a faithful 
minister of the Gospel." 

"It is well," said Maria, with eamestnea 
" to hear the important truths of the Gospel ' 
faithfully and affectionately proclaimed; and 
when the hearts of the young, especially, are 
suitably affected by those things which belong 
to their peace, we have cause for abundant 
thankfulness. The rising generation is the 
hope for future ages ; their faith and practice 
will exert a powerful influence on the faith a 
practice of generations to come." 

" I had never thought," said Edward, A 
spirited laughing lad, " that my faith and prac- 
tice might be of so much importance ; but I-| 
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do believe that no persons are happy without 
religion, and when I am older I hope to be 
religious too: but 1 want now to hear more 
about Frank Orniley ; it is a long time since I 
saw him." 

" I can tell you no more respecting him," 
"answered Charles. " I entertain a high regard 
for hitn • for he certainly possesses superior 
talents and many exceUencies, and I should 
feel deep regret if be were to turn aside from 
the paths of piety, and seek his uncle's wealth 
as his chief good. I trust he will never de- 
grade his understanding, and sacrifice his man- 
liness, his honor, and bis peace, by such a low 
and destructive pursuit. ' The love of money 
is the root of all evil,' and the implicitly sub- 
mitting to the guidance and control of a world- 
ly-minded man, in expectation of receiving a 
large fortune from bim, must wither, in the 
servile expectant, the germ of every excellence 
— rob him of the favour of God — and expose 
him to eternal misery. It is true, wealth ia a 
passport to a certain class of society, and it 
enables those who possess it to do many things 
which they could not accomphsh without its 
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aid ; but I am confident if a man be not 
morally excellent to-day, in tbe circumstances 
in which he is placed, the largest accession of 
riches to-morrow will not render liim so." 

" I am glad to hear you express those senti- 
ments, Charles," said Maria, with a smile of 
sisterly affection, " and I have often wondered 
how^ sensible, and in many respects worthy 
men, could suppose that boasting of their own 
rank or wealth, or of the grandeur of their 
connexions, woidd at all increase their indi- 
vidual merit, or augment the respect that 
society in general is disposed to pay them." 

"Depend upon it," replied her brother, 
"such ridiculous display always proceeds either 
from vanity, which is a contemptible weakness, 
or from an internal consciousness that they are 
lamentably deficient in those qualities which 
alone entitle to esteem. When respect is ex- 
acted, the exactor must either be extremely de- 
void of excellence, or those around him must 
be uncommonly dark and shallow not to per- 
ceive and appreciate it j bnt it is a humiliating 
fact, that some persons would rather be what 
the world calls respectable, than enjoy the tes- 
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timony of their own consciences, that in every 
thing they aim at being really so : and as it is 
a too commonly received opinion that only the 
w^ealthy can be respectable, an unholy strife for 
riches almost imiversally prevails. To become 
rich, or speciously to become respectable, man 
prostrates his dignity in the dust — ^he submits 
to be the slave of cunning and deceit — ^he 
breaks the ties of relationship — shuts his ears 
to the claims of the widow and the orphan — 
and recklessly tramples on the rights of his 
fellow men, to augment his individual pos- 
sessions ; * The love of money is the root of 
all evil ;' for ^ They that will be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare ;' and * What is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?' " 
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CONFIDENCE i: 



" When will Louisa Amherst come again ?" 
enquired little Matilda Mowbray, as her sister 
finished reading a letter which she had just 
received ftom her. 

" Then you have not forgotten Louisa," said 
Maria, "and shall you he glad to see her 
again ?" 

" It would he impossible to forget her !" ex- 
claimed the child, " she is so kind and gentle ; 
besides," she added thoughtfully, " when Lou- 
isa was here she told me many things that 
I never never can foi^et. But when is she 
coming again ?" repeated Matilda, with eager- 



" In April," replied her sister, smiling at the 
earnestness with which the question was asked. 
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" April !" repeated Matilda, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, " this is only January ; and let 
me see — three months before April." 

But three months glided rapidly away, as do 
all our days and years ; and, improved or neg- 
lected, they pass into eternity, and carry their 
account with them. 

Nature in her loveliness and variety now en- 
chanted, for Spring had adorned her with beau- 
tiful garments ; and the simple pure pleasures 
of Maria Mowbray were greatly heightened, as 
Louisa Amherst was again a participator in 
them. To these endeared companions creation 
was not a blank; they possessed minds deli- 
cately alive to the beauties and sublimities 
which abound in it. The foaming billowy 
ocean — the gentle rippling stream — The ma- 
jestic towering cliff — the simple rising hillock 
— The brown barren heath — the verdant fertile 
vale — The dense cloud, and the clear bright 
sunlight — Day with its dazzling splendors, and 
night with her milder glories; all proclaimed 
to them the Creator's omnipotence and good- 
ness, and furnished themes of never-ending 
enquiry and deep contemplation. 
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One day, when the family party had just re- 
turned from visiting a school which they had 
established in the neighbourhood, Frank Onn- 
ley was unexpectedly aimouuced. He was cor- 
dially welcomed ; but his friend Charles Mow- 
bray was surprised and grieved to witness the 
change that had passed over him. He had lost 
all the pleasing cheerfulness and ingenuousness 
which had formerly distinguished him. The 
expression of his countenance was restless and 
anxious— there was no repose in his eyes — and 
the lines of care had prematurely marked his 
brow. His visit was short, but he talked in- 
cessantly while he stayed; for his uncle and 
money, or rather the expectation of receiving 
a large share of his uncle's money, inspired 
him witli eloquence; while his relationship 
to a rich uncle, and the anticipation of being 
one day rich himself, had inflated him with 
pride and vanity. 

"Poor Frank!" said Charles, when he had 
left the house. " I could not have thought that 
the changing circumstances of one short year 
would have made so great a difference in any 
person. His views are become low and sordid, 
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and Ms affections seem to be completely rivet- 
ted to earth. His remarks indisputably prove 
that he attaches himself to his uncle iji ex- 
pectation of receiving the largest portion of 
his property; and he seems willing to resign 
religion, friends, and reputation, in order to 
secure it." 

" He is, indeed, to be pitiedj" said Maria ; 
for if he seek happiness in wealth he will as- 
suredly experience bitter' disappointment ; and 
he is evidently become so selfish, that if at 
some future period he should realize his expec- 
tations, and possess money, he will not enjoy 
it. Why does he sacrifice his peace, and ser- 
vilely cringe for riches, instead of relying on 
his own efforts, under the blessing of God, 
for respectability and support ? ' It is better 
to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
man.' " 

" I should like to know, Maria," said her 
brother, "exactly your views with regard to 
wealth. I sometimes think you consider mo- 
ney of no importance." 

"You mistake me, then," replied Maria, 
smiling, "for I really consider money of great 
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i]nportance. Any thing that we cannot do 
without is important, and we cannot do without 
money. It is requisite to procure the conveni- 
ences, and even the necessaries, of life; and i 
therefore, to desire it, as the means of life, is. J 
as innocent as to live. Then if we posseM-J 
abundance of worldly wealth, it increases i 
importance, because our responsibilities become^l 
greater. The world has larger claims upon 1 
our benevolence ; and if we do not rightly em- 
ploy what God gives us, we shall have to render J 
up a fearful account at last. But bo far from I 
supposing riches in themselves to be an evil, I J 
think every man is positively required to be J 
rich." 

"To be rich!" exclaimed her brother, "Ma- J 
ria, it is rather diificult to credit what you say; J 
your disposition is so totally at variance witll ij 
an assertion like that. Do please to explain 1 
your meaning." 

" Tell me, first," said Maria, " whether you J 
think money is the only true riches." 

" No, that is not exactly my opinion," re- 
plied her brother ; "but only persons who pos- 
sess money are called rich." 
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" "We ought to blush for fallen human na- 
tiue," exclaimed Maria, with deep emotion, 
"while we are obliged to acknowledge that 
such is generally the case. But there are 
some ennobled spirits that cannot bend to the 
false standard of morality that is thus created. 
Wealth is not wisdom, nor piety, nor moral 
excellence. Persons may, by enjoying these, 
possess durable riches, through whose fingers a 
solitary piece of gold may never pass." 

" Well, Maria, you may be correct ; but tell 
me, do you think it right to acquire riches — 
money of course I mean — when favorable op- 
portunities present themselves for doing so ?" 

" That is a question I can very readily 
answer," replied Maria; "or at least I can give 
you my opinion, and if it be erroneous I shall 
feel thankful to be corrected. Right views on 
different subjects are of great consequence, as 
these are the secret springs of onr actions ; and 
the conduct must be extremely versatile, and 
probably, in most instances, very reprehensible, 
when opinions are unsound, or unsettled ; and 
perhaps — 

" Please, Maria, excuse me for interrupting 
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you," said her brother, very good huraouredly, 
" I fully accord with all you have just said, 
but I fear, if you extend your introductory 
remarks, you will be necessitated to answer 
my question rather hastily, and I should like 
to hear your entire and decided sentiments I 
on this subject. Is it right to acquire riches , 
when you have propitious opportunities for i 
doing so ?" 

" I think," replied Maria, " it is perfectly j 
lawful and commendable to seize and improve 
every circumstance that may contribute to the 
acquisition or accumulation of wealth. But 
persons should closely scrutinize their motives, 
and weigh their actions, while engaged in seek- I 
ing after money ; indeed, it ought never to be I 
the principal object of pursuit. To do what is 
strictly Just should be the primary concern of 
every man of business ; nor should the plea of 
custom or expediency — ^that spell which binds 
to earth many a heaven -bom spirit — tempt 
him to infringe, in the slightest degree, on 
the strict rights or reasonable expectations of 
another. The man who would take an imfair 
advantage of the necessities, or ignorance, or 
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absence of his fellow men, is not better in prin- 
ciple than a common robber. Never, then, 
let such circumstances as these — circumstances 
in which, probably, every man of business is 
sometimes placed, be construed into favorable 
opportunities of acquiring wealth." 

" I fear, Maria," said Charles, thoughtfully, 
"if your sentiments were generally adopted, 
many persons would suddenly cease to increase 
in worldly goods — many who are now in pos- 
session of abundance would find it impossible 
to continue to be rich." 

"Then," replied Maria, " I infer you admit 
it is not essential to the happiness of man that 
he should be wealthy; for what is absolutely 
necessary to all, the benevolent Ghrer of good 
has placed within the reach of the whole human 
family. Happiness is universally offered, and 
if sought aright would be universally enjoyed. 
But I will tell you how I think riches may be 
lawfully acquired, and why they are desira- 
ble- 
Suppose a person commencing business, un- 
der advantageous circumstances — He is active, 
diligent, and untiringly persevering — ^in all his 
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transactions he attends to that sacred rule, * Do \ 
unto all men as ye would they should do unto 
you,' and he looks continually for the divine I 
blessing upon his works and ways. God is well I 
pleased with his efforts— ^his uprightness — his I 
trust : his connexions increase — he is preserved 
from destructive losses, and his way is made 
prosperous. With prosperity he also enjoys, j 
peace ; for in his secret moments no spectres ] 
of those whom he has overreached or defrauded 
rise up to haunt him, nor does the weight 
of unrighteous gains press upon his conscien 
Perhaps he may not suddenly hecome rich, as i 
some persons do ; hut his steps are sure : he 
is being established in the earth." 

" You have certainly, Maria, discovered some 
means by which wealth may be lawfully ac- 
quired," said her brother ; " now will you 
please to tell me why you thiuh it desirable." 

" It is valuable, and therefore to be desired," 
resumed Maria, " because, as society is consti- 
tuted, it increases personal influence, and the 
salutary influence of only one individual, dis- 
creetly and constantly exerted, may bless an 
extensive neighbourhood. The desire to do 
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good, in various ways, is frequently powerless 
through want of means; hut when the resources 
of wealth are at hand, and the benevolent heart 
pants for the luxury of doing good, those who 
possess both the disposition and supplies may 
become like ministering angels to the poor and 
afflicted around them. And then, in this day 
of knowledge and Christian exertion, when the 
wants of the world are placed before us, and 
nations spiritually perishing implore our aid, 
all may laudably strive to increase in riches, 
that they may the more liberally contribute to 
benefit the human race." 

" Then, Maria," said Charles, " riches, when 
acquired, are not designed for the use of the 
individual possessor merely," 

" Certainly not," replied Maria, with energy, 
" who can ever imagine solitary enjoyment; ox 
happiness concentrated in self? If we would 
be happy ourselves, we must seek to render 
others so; and in some cases money would 
answer this end more efficiently than any thing 
else. Then, who that possesses it can expect 
to be happy, if he withhold what the absolute 
necessities of the human family require. Not 
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that I, by any means, restrict the capability 
and luxtiiy of doing good to those who enjoy 
abundance of worldly wealth. True charity 
is ingenious in plans to alleviate the wants and 
woes of the distressed ; and it is almost surpri- 
sing how much can be accomplished, towards 
diminishing the sum of mortal misery, by the 
feeling heart, the discerning head, and the wil- 
ling hand, independent of abundant pecuniary 
resources. Yet I beheve the proper applica- 
tion of riches is true wisdom : and he who 
liberally employs what God bestows upon him 
shall happily reahze that divine assurance, ' It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.' The 
streams of wealth should flow through th*. 
world, dispensing blessings in their course, but 
they are fast bound by the icy grasp of selfish- 
ness; while the sighs of want, and the lamenta- 
tions of woe, are every where heard, because 
the monster has no heart to feel the sorrows of 
the distressed, and no hand to bestow the aid 
that suffering humanity requires." 

Louisa had been seated quietly at her work, 
during this conversation, and the sentiments of 
Maria found an echo in her heart. She was 
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conscious that wealth might contribute to hap- 
piness ; and recalled to mind many whom she 
knew and loved, whose abundance excited un- 
ceasing gratitude to God, while this sacred, 
overflowing feeling prompted them, in various 
ways, to ' Do good unto all men.' Their excel- 
lencies were ineffaceably impressed on her heart ; 
and, in imagination, she was again with them. 

" Louisa," said Maria, " you look extremely 
pensive ! Has any thing distressed you ?" 

" No," replied Louisa, affectionately, " I have 
been much gratified while listening to your 
conversation; but I was just thinking of loved- 
ones, far away, and — 

" And—" interrupted Maria, pleasantly, 
" mu3t your thoughts be always far away when 
loved-ones occupy them ! Can you find no one 
here to love ?" 

Louisa blushed ! and replied, " Yes, you 
know I feel a high degree of regard for you ail ; 
and am deeply interested in whatever concerns 
your welfare." 

"Yes, let me see," interrupted Eliza, play- 
fully, " positive, high ; comparative, higher ; 
superlative, highest. Louisa positively feels a 
d2 
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liigh degree of regard for us all ; but I should 
lifee to know, Maria, which of us she esteems 

superlatively." 

All seemed amused at Eliza's interruption ; 
and Maria said, " Suppose, Eliza, you conclude 
that she loves you the best, would you be satis- 
fied?" M 

" But in order to come to such a conclusion,"^ 
replied Eliza, " I should be obliged to do as 
some persons are recommended, in matters of 
the greatest importance, ' Believe it, and you 
will believe it.'" 

" Be thankful," said her brother, laughing, 
" that life or death depends not on your belief 
in this particular." J 

" I have heard," replied Ehza, gravelyJB 
"that life or death does sometimes depend upon 
being beloved; and who can tell what effect 
doubts on this subject may have on me." 

" I do not apprehend dangerous consequen- 
ces," said Charles ; " but Miss Amherst looks 
as if she considered us very foolish, and you 
have quite terminated the conversation in 
which all were interested." 

" And I suppose all are not interested in 
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loving and being loved," said Eliza, archly, 
" Now, for my part, I desire a great deal of 
love, and very little money wUl content me ; 
though if any one would give or leave me much, 
I should be thankful. But, like Maria, I say, 
• It is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in man." " 

This beautiful scripture was not with Eliza 
an unimpressive truth; for in her character 
much buoyancy of spirit was blended with deep 
seriousness. Though still very young, that 
Divine Word, given to us as an all-sufficient 
directory, was attentively perused, and highly 
prized, by her ; and, turning from earth and 
its delusive pleasures, she sought, through the 
merits of her Saviour, the favor of God, as her 
chief good. She was a general favorite. Her 
disposition was sincere, ardent, and ingenuous ; 
and the desire she constantly manifested to 
please others dispossessed her of that selfish- 
ness which is too prevalent among young peo- 
ple. Her tastes were simple, and her pursuits 
rational ; she was a total stranger to the vices 
and follies of the world, for she had seldom 
gone beyond the limits of her own dear home. 
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That home was to her a paradise, which she in- 1 
cessantly enlivened by her presence ; and while ] 
the beamings of affection fell upon her eye, ■ 
and the tones of tenderness sounded on her ear, 
she was all peace and gladness. But she c 
tainly did ' desire a great deal of love ;' while I 
she only valued money as a means of diffusing' 1 
happiness. 

" I hope," resumed Maria, " none of us will, I 
manifest such egregious folly as to place undue I 
dependence on wealth, or suffer our expecta- 
tions to be improperly excited by any golden 
promises of future riches. Let us seek rightly 
to employ what we already possess ; and if it , 
be for our real advantage, more will be en-S 
trusted to us." 

" Then I perceive," said Eliza, "you are not'l 
at all ambitious that your relations should ac-j 
cumulate money." 

" I am not," replied Maria. " If wealth caitV 
be acquired honorably, and employed usefully,,! 
it may be a special good : but I would not have 1 
my brothers guilty of a mean action for worlds. ' 
Nor to ingratiate with others, in order to secure | 
their riches, would I have them for a moment I 
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resign tliat independence of thinking, and act- 
ing, which is the birthright of every one, if 
India's treasures might be the recompense. 
Let us all beware of a snare like this ; for those 
who pay homage to any man merely on account 
of the money he is worth, are worse than the 
darkest heathen, who prostrate themselves be- 
fore senseless idols, in hope that they can save 
them. A heathen idolator excites our tender- 
est pity: he worships sincerely, though igiio- 
rantly. But the idolator in a christian land — 
who closes his eyes against Divine light, while 
he pays his unceasing devotions at the shrine of 
Mammon — is, of all objects, the most pitiable ; 
for he bears in his bosom a disquieted con- 
science, which rebels against idolatry so foul, 
and proclaims to him, in a voice like thunder, 
' Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.' Let us, 
my sister, endeavour actively and cheerfully to 
fill the situation Providence has assigned us. 
We are favored with all the conveniences, and 
many of the luxuries, of life ; and the abundant 
and rich blessings we enjoy ought to excite our 
most ardent gratitude to the Author and Be- 
stower of our mercies. The world is beautiful ; 
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and friends stand close around us, and cheer us 
with their constant love. Our youthful days 
are pleasant and precious. May we improve 
them! We know. not what the future may 
bring to us — the hand of mercy draws the veil 
that conceals coming events from our view — 
Prosperity may gladden us with her brightness, 
or the clouds of adversity may darken our way ; 
but O ! my sister, let us ever remember, * It is 
better to trust in the Lord than to put confi- 
dence in man — It is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in princes.' " 



CHAPTER IV. 



" WHATSOBVEB A MAN SOWBTH THAT SHALL HE ALSO 

REAP." 

The summer had glided almost imperceptibly 
away^ and Louisa Amherst was still a visitor 
at Mowbray Lodge. 

The time passed in this beautiful retirement 
had been a period of genuine happiness and 
improvement to herself and her yoimg friends. 

Their religious principles had become more 
decided — their peace more deep and constant 
— their desires to do good more simple and 
earnest — ^and their conduct uniformly lovely 
and consistent. 

The poor in the neighbourhood they con- 
sidered their special charge, and frequently 
might they be seen visiting the village school, 
to communicate the light of instruction to the 
ignorant; or their steps might be traced to 
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the cottages of the afflicted and the desolate, t 
whom they would cheerfully impart a suppl; 
of their temporal necessities, while they hum-J 
biy endeavoured to direct them to thfe c 
unfailing source of hope and consolation. 

Under the judicious direction of Mr. 
Mrs. Mowbray, who with gladness and aviditjr 1 
aided them in the formation and accomplish- j 
meat of their charitable plans, they became! 
the ministers of good to all around them. Of-f 
ten did they cause " The widow's heart to siajfl 
for joy," and the blessing of those that \ 
ready to perish came upon them. 

They had also now a Taluable auxiliary iib 
the prosecution of all their benevolent designaf 
for Charles Mowbray was become decidedly 1 
pious. He had from an early period of Hal 
existence contemplated religion as something f 
very beautiful and desirable ; but being at \ 
length convinced that it was graciously present- I 
ed to fallen creatures, not as a subject for spec- 
ulation, but as the only cure for their moral 
maladies, and a blessing to be enjoyed; and | 
that he, notwithstanding the strict morality I 
that had marked his life, must experience its j 
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saving power or perish, sought earnestly with 
his whole heart this one thing needful — this 
pearl of great price : nor did he seek in vain. 

Humbling as was the deep conviction of his 
guilt and danger ; beheving it to be produced 
by the Holy Spirit of God, who alone convinces 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, he 
admitted — he cherished — he clung to it; nor 
did he cease to pray for pardon until the divine 
light, which had discovered to him his sinful- 
ness, revealed unto him Jesus, the Saviour of 
sinners. He gratefully and humbly reposed 
by faith on His infinite merits for salvation, 
and was enabled to rejoice in the favor of God. 
And pure, and bright and glowing was the 
decided piety of this young Christian ; — ^and 
beautiful, and precious, and fragrant were the 
rapidly unfolding blossoms of religion which 
like a garland encircled his youthful brow, and 
adorned his life. He seemed to live for others, 
not for himself. Actuated by the holy and 
powerful principle of love to God, be unre- 
servedly employed his talents and influence to 
promote the benefit of his fellow creatures. 
But Charles Mowbray was in the world, and 
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had to endure the satire and contempt of Boms -I 
of his acquaintance, and the laugh and the J 
sneer of the worldly and the gay. These thing! 
should always be unimportant to those whcv I 
are beginning to live for eternity ; and thfr I 
conduct of the votaries of this world, who, 
blinded by the deceitfulness of sin, think they 
manifest superior wisdom by ridiculing and 
contemning the followers of the Redeemer, 
ought only to excite, in the disciples of Jesus, 
the tenderest pity and most earnest prayer;, 
yet it is lamentable to know, that the sarcastic i 
laugh, and the sneer of derision, have often j 
been invested with sufficient energy to turn.] 
aside, from the paths of piety, many who have I 
hopefully set out in the heavenly road ; and' I 
the young disciple, to obtain the smile of a. J 
fleeting, shadowy world, has denied his divin&.l 
Master, and resigned the soul-inspiring hopej 
of ever-during blessedness. 

Such however was not the case with CharleftJ 
Mowbray. He stood firm and immovable:.! 
frowns could not terrify, nor smiles allure him 
from the path of duty, In the hour of temp- 
tation he fled to Him who is mighty to savef: 
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and while he determinately renounced the 
world, in its spirit — ^its principles — ^its maxims 
— and pursuits, he daily enjoyed an increase 
of that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

How important is decision and consistency in 
the profession of religion ! The man who un- 
deviatingly adheres to what he conscientiously 
believes to be right, commands the respect of 
all. Even those who may disapprove of the 
faith he professes, and the particular mode of 
conduct he pursues, cannot fail to admire his 
sincerity and stability. But the man who is 
governed by impulses, rather than by the settled 
conviction of the importance of eternal realities, 
is like a feather on the stream, which is agitated 
and driven hither and thither by every change 
of air that passes over the surface. He is a 
restless wanderer after rest; seeking peace, 
and finding none, because in himself there is 
no fixedness of purpose. If irresolution in the 
affairs of life, and inconstancy in the pursuit 
of worldly concerns, prevent temporal prosperi- 
ty, and are the frequent causes of misery and 
ruin, how equally certain is it that he who is 
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contimially wavering in a religious course, roWl 
himself of all enjoyment on earth, and expoaer^B 
himself to eternal destruction. " As for such 
as turn aside to their crooked ways, the Lord 
shall lead them forth with the workers of 
iniquity ;" but " The path of the just is as tha 
shining light that shineth more and more unto' | 
the perfect day." 

As the Mowbray estate was hereditary, 
Charles, at his father's request, remained at I 
home. The villagers regarded him as a bene- 
factor, and anticipated for their families a c 
tinuance of the privileges themselves enjoyed, 
while they witnessed the excellencies that d 
tinguished the father, shine so conspicuously 1 
in the son. The happy parents, with unspeak- 
able gratitude, beheld their firstborn devote I 
his youth to God. They had early and dili- I 
gently planted the seeds of piety in his heart, ( 
and they rejoicingly gazed on the lovelinesa 1 
of the blossoms that cheered with the promise I 
of rich and abundant fruit. 

Before Louisa Amherst returned home she | 
was expected to visit Mr. and Mrs. Frankfort" J 
who were kind and valued friends of her J 
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parents; and, on a beautiful autumnal morn- 
ing, she, accompanied by Maria and Charles, 
proceeded to their lovely and romantic resi- 
dence, in the vale of Orrell. 

They commenced their journey imder a 
cloudless sky, and all nature smiled around 
them ; but a shade of sadness stole over the 
countenances of the youthful party as they 
drove out at the last gate of Mowbray park — 
one seat in the phaeton was unoccupied — for 
Eliza, through slight indisposition, was detained 
at home. 

"Ah! Maria," said Louisa, "this one cir- 
cumstance reminds us that imperfectness is 
stamped on all earthly enjoyments ; it is only 
in a purer, fairer, clime than this, that the in- 
habitants can realize bliss complete." 

The visit to Orrell had been for some time 
joyfully anticipated by the young people, for 
the friends with whom they hoped to partici- 
pate the free and delightful interchange of 
thought and feeling, which lends such a charm 
to social intercourse, were highly prized by all 
who could appreciate their worth. 

Mr. Frankfort was pious, benevolent, gener- 

e2 
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ous, and hospitable. He was also what may be 
termed a thinker. He had become acquainted 
with the opinions of most celebrated writers 
on all important and interesting subjects. He 
compared their sentiments with the workings 
of his own mind, and what his understanding 
and his heart approved, he cordially embraced. 
He was glad to be enlightened by the thinkings 
of others, but he never allowed any one to 
think for him. His juvenile associates, in 
their conversation with him, had thought 
excited and elicited ; and this is a great ad- 
vantage. Mental capability, and a tliirst for 
intellectual improvement, will lead to the foun- 
tains of knowledge, whose invigorating streams 
fertihze the understanding, and the produce 
will be beauteous flowers and choicest fruits. 

Mrs. Frankfort was kind, affectionate, intel-1 
ligent, and interesting; and her habitatiott 
was the abode of peace. She most warmly 
greeted her young friends on their arrival at 
her house ; but, to their great disappointment 
and regret, they were informed that Mr- 
fort had been obliged to leave home on thefl 
preceding day, and was not expected to retui 
during the continuance of their visit. 
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Mr. Derby, Mr. James Maxwell, and Mrs. 
Leftwich and her daughter, were visitors. The 
pleasing addition of the Mowbray party was 
welcomed by the gentlemen, to whom they 
were intimately known, but the ladies they had 
not till then seen. 

After the usual introduction, common in- 
quiries, and general observations, an interesting 
and animated conversation, on the multiplied 
and various sources of popular information and 
improvement, was continued for some time. 
Arts, sciences, authors, books, mighty effects 
resulting from apparently trivial causes, and 
the gratitude due to those men of piety, talent, 
and genius, who are devoting themselves to 
promote the best interests of the nation, were 
successively topics: and time glided swiftly 
and pleasantly away. Only Miss Leftwich 
betrayed symptoms of weariness. In all com- 
panies she wished to be a principal actor — to 
be seen, and heard, and admired — and now all 
seemed so deeply interested in conversation, 
that she could not ascertain whether they were 
conscious of her presence ; and then — ^if they 
really knew she was there, and neglected to 
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pay her particular attention, this was most \ 
unpardonable. It had never occurred to her 
mind that she could possibly be benefited by I 
quietly and attentively listening to the remaxka J 
of others, on any subject; and at length the 1 
tax upon her patience, or rather, upon her I 
vanity, having been imposed, till it became 
tmindurable, she rather pettishly exclaimed, 
" I am completely wearied with talMng : I | 
wish we could have a little music." 

Politeness towards her induced silence; 
though, it might justly have been asked, should ] 
a capricious girl of eighteen — or seven persons, 
all her seniors — be gratified ? | 

But all present were fond of music, and this 
perhaps might induce a more ready, and cer- , 
tainly a more cheerful, compliance with her I 
request- 
Mrs. Frankfort, knowing that Louisa some- 
times practised, requested her to play and sing 
a favorite air. Louisa, a stranger to pretence 
of any kind, and ever ready to oblige, imme- 
diately arose from her seat ; and Mr. Maxwell 
conducted her to tlie piano. Louisa played 
and sang a Spanish chaunt, vrith simplicity and 
taste ; and while she was thus imparting plea- 
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sure to her friends, those who observed the va- 
rying, but always discontented and contemptu- 
ous, countenance of Miss Leftwich, could not 
but feel assured that the desire to display ^ and 
not the wish to hear musicy had prompted her 
request. 

Poor girl ! she was to be pitied; for she had 
been constantly taught that, to flutter through 
the world and attract admiration, was the great 
business of her life. 

Mrs. Frankfort read in her face the workings 
of her heart; and when Louisa rose from the 
piano, said, " Miss Leftwich, you perhaps will 
now oblige us; I know it is generally dij£cult 
to persuade any young lady to be the first to 
play, but when one has commenced, all will 
mostly unhesitatingly follow." 

" Please do oblige us," said Louisa, " and" — 

" We shall be glad to hear you play," was 
repeated by Maria. 

"Indeed I cannot attempt to follow Miss 
Amherst," said Miss Leftwich, haughtily ; " all 
seem delighted with her performance, and I 
could not expect to give satisfaction after she 
has been heard." 

"Emma," said her mother, "you can try 
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somethiiig. Play one of those Italian airsl 
which you haye heen practising for the last 1 
three months. I assure you, Mrs. Frankfort, ' 
she plays dehghtfully, and sings charmingly ; . 
she has been taught music six years, and ig.l 
considered quite a proficient." 

The gentlemen smiled at the description 1 
Mrs. Leftwicli gave of her daughter's profici- 
ency ; and when slie referred to them particu- 
larly, and asked, whether they did not think I 
that Emma, after so much instruction and ap- 
plication, must be very accomplished." Mr. i 
Derby politely said, she must please to ex-| 
plain what she meant by the term "i 
plished." 

" I mean," said Mrs. Leftwich, " do you not. I 
think she must play well ?" 

"I think, Ma'am," replied Mr. Derby, "af-| 
ter six years' expense and tuition, in connexioa^ 
with many weeks and mouths spent in prac- 
tising, Miss Leftwich certainly should play J 
well ; and, as I am particularly fond of music, 
I shall be glad to hear her." 

"Are you fond of music? Sir," enquired I 
Mrs. Leftwich, rather abruptly, "From youi 
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manner I should be disposed to conclude you 
are not." 

" I am really fond of the science of music," 
replied Mr. Derby, "and consider it one of 
the sources whence purest gratification may 
be derived. But as it is not a mttst have — 
an all-important acquirement, I think too large 
a portion of time should not be devoted to it ; 
and to young persons, on whom the moral 
training and domestic comfort of future families 
may depend, it should be a simple recreation : 
not an all-absorbing pursuit " 

" Then you do not intend your daughters to 
learn music," said Mrs. Leftwich. 

"Yes, Ma'am, they are all being instructed 
in the delightful science," replied Mr. Derby; 
"all have an ear for the sweet harmony of 
sounds, and possess good voices. They began 
to learn, as an amusement, when they were very 
young, and their minds were not sufficiently 
strong to pursue difficult studies; and now, 
with the assistance of a good master, and com- 
paratively little practice, they improve rapidly, 
without neglecting more important branches of 
^ education." 
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" But much practice is necessary to make a | 
good performer," said Mrs. Leftwich, "Emma 
has practised regularly three Hours a day for J 
several years." 

" None of my daughters," replied Mr. Derby,. I 
with seriousness, " have so much time to devote I 
to any thing which is not really essential to J 
their personal welfare, and to the benefit of J 
others. I do not intend them to be profess 
nor do I ever wish them to play solely to at- I 
tract admiration and applause. This, I have I 
often thought, is a too -common mode of minis- 
tering to the vanity of both parents and J 
children." 

" Then," said Mrs. Leftvrich, rather eon-J 
temptuously, " you do not wish your daughtersJ 
to excel in music." 

" I am desirous," replied Mr. Derby, " that:] 
they should excel in every thing they undertake; '. 
but I most earnestly wish that, in all their pur- I 
suits, they may ever be actuated by proper mo- i 
lives. The instruction of the heart, and the ] 
right discipline and improvement of the under- 
standing, are of the greatest consequence. At- J 
tention to these ought always to take the pre- J 
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cedence of every acquisition which is merely or- 
namental. No person of judgment and sense 
would value a fabric, how glaring soever the 
ornaments might be, if the foundations were 
imsoimd, and the walls ready to give way at the 
slightest touch." 

Mrs. Leftwich seemed silenced, rather than 
convinced, by Mr. Derby's remarks. She, for 
a moment, felt painfully conscious of the vast 
difference between his judicious plans for the 
education of his family, and the defective course 
which had been pursued with her daughter; 
but though she was daily annoyed and grieved 
by the manifestation of those unamiable tern- 
pers which, from the earliest period, she had 
fostered in her child, such was the predomi- 
nence of vanity in her own breast that, even 
now, she desired rather to see her the forward, 
heartless, attracting belle, than a modest, sen- 
sible, and amiable girl. The importance of 
inculcating Christian principles had never en- 
tered the thoughts of Mrs. Leftwich, and she 
seemed alike to forget that herself and her 
daughter were responsible beings. 

How can a mother, to whom the training of 
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intelligent and immortal creatures for time and 1 
for eternity is committed, answer, at the day I 
of account, for criminality so awful, so destr 
tive, as this ! 

All present, with the exception of Miss I 
wich, had been attentive listeners during the 
preceding conversation ; and Mr. Maxwell now 
asked Mr, Derby, whether he thought it pos- 
sible for a person, destitute of natural musici 
talent, to be taught to play well ; or, for i 
good voice to be acquired. 

" I thint," replied Mr. Derby, " t 
may play scientifically, and therefore well, whol 
is not endowed with natural talent — indeed 1 1 
have known this to be the case- — but the best. \ 
performers may sometimes make mistakes; 
and I was acquainted with an individual who, 
if he played a flat instead of a sharp, or a sharp 
instead of a natural, would proceed with the 
piece, quite unconscious of the error. Now it ■ 
seems to me folly for a person entirely desti- , 
tute of the organ of tune to apply to musio^J 
mdesB some very important object be in view t 
and tliough the tones of the voice may 1 
much strengthened and modulated by instruc- 
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tion and practice, I think a good voice a gift, 
which can neither be acquired nor purchased ; 
though, like a capacity for the young lady 
who was sent to school to learn every thing, a 
person would give many a hundred pounds to 
obtain it. For ray own part, I never heard a 
good player — one v\iQfelt music, unless he pos- 
sessed a correct ear, and natural taste ; uor an 
agreeable singer, with a tnade voice. The la- 
dies, I hope, will not think me severe ; I rejoice 
to perceive in every one a disposition to im- 
proye and accomplish themselves, and thus to 
increase the means of affording pleasure to 
othersi It is not improvement, and acquire- 
ments, and accomplishments, that I oppose; 
but, to assumption, and pretension, and the love 
of display, I am a decided enemy," 

" But now," said Mrs. Leftwich, " you must 
hear Emma play and sing, for you cannot fail 
to allow that she has brilliant execution, and 
excellent taste. Come, Emma, play your last 
new Italian music." 

Emma, however, had not been so trained to 
habits of obedience as to comply with a mo- 
ther's request, unless self could, at the same 
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time, be gratified. Louisa's simple effort to 
please, and the succeeding conversation, had 
grievously offended her. She was among sen- 
sible people, who offered no incense to her 
vanity ; and with feelings of wounded self-love 
she again replied, " I am sure / cannot follow J 
Miss Amherst : but I heard Myra Self sing and I 
play that air delightfully," 

" Myra Self! " said Mr. Maxwell. " Do I 
you know that family. Ma'am ?" 

" Not very intimately," answered Miss Left- J 
wich. " Myra and two of her brothers havej 
been at our house, but I do not like them." 

And no wonder, thought Maria Mowbray, 
as she surveyed her with real compassionate 
regard : " no other self than own self can ever 
please ; and Myra's singing and playing would 
not have been so warmly commended, except I 
with the hope of mortifying Louisa." Then I 
gazing affectionately on the sweet, placid, coun- I 
tenance of her friend, she internally repeated, I 

'But she can hear 

Another's praises nith unnounded car.' 

" Are you acquainted with the Self family, 
Mrs. Leftwich ?" enquired Mr. Maxwell. 
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" Yes, Sir. I have knowu them intimately 
for several yeara." 

" I once met with Mr. Self at a large party," 
resumed Mr. Maxwell. " He was remarkably 
coimnunicative and lively : lie has much musi- 
cal talent, and played and sang several times 
during the evening." 

" Yes, he is very fond of music," said Mrs. 
Leftwich ; " and he is also veiy entertaining." 

"And very fond of display," interrupted 
Miss Leftwich. 

"Emma," said her Mother, "you know he 
* is one of my friends, and you ought not to de- 
preciate hiTTi ; but he certainly is very fond of 
show" 

Louisa and Maria looked at each other : they 
thought it unaccountable that Mrs. Leftwich 
should reprove her daughter for making a re- 
mark, derogatory to her friend, and immedi- 
ately substantiate the correctness of her asser- 
tion. 

" I did not perceive Mrs. Self in the com- 
pany," continued Mr. Maxwell. 

*' She seldom visits," replied Mrs. Leftwich, 
"her family occupies her undivided attention, 
f2 
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and she is their constant monitress : no children 
were ever more assiduously taught by a mothei 
than they are." 

" If they are what she makes them," ex- 1 
claimed Miss Leftwich, with bitterness, " 1 ami 
Biu-e she teaches some very bad lessons: for 1\ 
believe they are all deceitful." 

" Emma, what do you mean ?" said her mo- 1 
ther, " have they deceived you ?" 

" No ; and I never intend to furnish them I 
with an opportunity, if I can avoid it ; but I | 
suspect" — 

Louisa and Maria exchanged glances: 
their bosoms dwelt the charity which " thinketh I 
no evil," and they secretly lamented that ^ 
my suspicion should find a lurking place in the I 
breast of Miss Leftwich ; her presence seemed I 
to diiFuse a chilling influence over them, and I 
they remained silent, hoping that Mrs, Left- J 
wich would, by the exercise of maternal s 
thority, prevent a repetition of similar dispara^ 
ging observations on her absent friends, 

" * Charity hopeth all things,' Miss Left- 1 
wicb," said Mr. Derby ; " and as you have ne- 
ver yet been deceived by the Selfs', is it gener- 
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ous — is it cliristian-like — to suspect them ? Is 
it doing to others as we 'would have them do 
to us ?" 

The foolish mother, blinded to her daugh- 
ter's faults, rendered this appeal powerless to 
effect goody by remarking, "Well, I do re- 
member some little things did occur, when 
they were at our house, that displeased Emma, 
and she has not forgotten them." 

Poor Emma ! thought Louisa; you are train- 
ed to find the world a desert — sl stranger to the 
sweets of firiendship — you must pass cheerlessly 
along, and while the briers pierce your feet, 
and the tempest beats upon your head, you 
will bend or sink beneath its fury, unloved and 
unpitied: her painful emotions heightened, 
while her thought darted to that world, where 
only those who are perfected in love can enter. 

The arrival of other visitors terminated the 
conversation, much to the gratification of those 
whose ears and feelings had been painfully 
wounded by the ungenerous remarks which 
had been made on absent friends. 

Miss Leftwich was truly to be pitied. Con- 
stituted an heiress by the will of her grandfa- 
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ther, who died when she was quite a child, and 
bequeathed to her the whole of his large pro- 
perty, to come into her possession, uncondition- 
ally, when she should reach the age of twenty- 
one, or at her marriage, which ever should first 
take place ; two ideas, from an early period, 
almost entirely occupied her mind and go- 
verned her conduct. Money was to he to her 
in the stead of every tiling else— except admi- 
ration and a husband ; and her education, un- 
der the direction of her mother, was conducted 
in the manner which she thought moat likely 
to secure these. She was now precisely what 
education had made her; and though Mrs. 
Leftwich frequently complained of Emma's ob- 
stinacy, disobedience, and dreadful self-will, 
she had no right to do so ; she was reaping as I 
she had sovm. I 

If mothers were the only suiferers from | 
their thoughtless and injudicious management 
of their children, or if the evils could be cir- 
cumscribed, the importance of religious and 
mental traimng would be infinitely diminished; 
but when the consideration is awakened that, 
through future generations, the destructive.^ 
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mischief resulting from the improper education 
of one individual, may be painfully expe- 
rienced, and that its awful consequences may 
be bitterly deplored through the endless ages 
of eternity ; surely the attention of every pa- 
rent should be aroused, and the most strenuous 
energies be incessantly employed, to guide 
those v^ho are precious as their own life into 
the paths of piety and peace. 



CHAPTER V. 



"THE FEAR OF MAN BEINGETH A SNABB. 

Perhaps, were the history of every individual J 
tlistinctly and faithfully written, we should iind, f 
on some page, in every separate volume, the ii 
press of this truth. The love of applause — the I 
insatiable thirst for worldly honor — the cra--^ 
ving for gold, and the eager desire to obtain 
the approving smile of the wealthy and the 
powerful ; ambition — avarice — self-interest — 
these warp and inthrall the minds of men, and 
strip them of that moral dignity which the 
daring to do what a sound judgment and an 
enlightened conscience dictate, never fails to I 
impart. 1 

How many, by yielding to a pusillanimity 
disgraceful to man, appear willing to resign 
both mind and person to the guidance of others, 
from whom they expect ultimately to receive 
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1 of wealth. They seem to say, 
" Here I am, ready at your bidding, to think, 
or not to think — to do, or not to- do — to move, 
or not to move. Your will is law : I have 
pledged myself never to offend you. Only give 
or leave me money, and I am your servant — 
your slave." 

What slave chained for life to the oar, or 
toiling and bleeding under the lash of a cruel 
task-master, is half so degraded as beings like 
these ! And who can deny that thousands are 
in this state of self-imposed — yea, self-sought 
and welcomed slavery ; and who, though they 
hear the clanking of their chain, and sometimes 
sigh on account of their oppressive bondage, are 
yet too indolent and too servile to make an 
effort to Iree themselves from iU 

Miserable and mistaken mortals ! Will it be 
possible for millions of gold, or the most splen- 
did titles the world can bestow, to raise them 
from the deep degradation in which they have, 
for years, voiimtarily chosen to remain ? 

While engaged in these reflections, Mr. 
Grenville leisurely proceeded on his way to Mr. 
Frankfort's. He might be truly called an ho- 
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iiorable man. His heart was the seat of every 
virtue, and his mind was stored with valuable 
knowledge ; while his dignified and open coun- 
tenance was an index alike to the inflexible in- 
tegrity', and the winning candour, of liis dispc^ 
sition. He was universally esteemed, and his 
society was avoided only by the vicious ; these 
could not stand before him. His penetrating 
glance, and his open or tacit reproofs, were too 
keen to be endured by them ; and the hypocrite 
and the dishonorable shrunk from his eye and 
his words. 

His unexpected appearance at Oirell was 
joyfully hailed by Mrs. Frankfort and hsx 
guests ; only Emma Leftwich looked rather un- 
comfortable when his arrival was announced, 
for she knew that in his presence she must re- 
tire into the shade, or expose herself to his 
censure, whieh she dreaded more than that of 
any other human being. 

" 1 purposed being here on Monday," said 
Mr. Grenville, " but business prevented. I 
iiad some transactions of importance with the 
Ormley's, and could not leave till affairs were 
settled. 1 reached Trenton yesterday, and 
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have enjoyed a delightful ride here this morn- 
ing." 

" Do you know the Ormley family ?" asked 
Mr. Derby. " I have recently very often heard 
them mentioned, but have had no opportunity 
to make enquiries respecting them." 

"I have had many business concerns with 
them, and know them well," replied Mr. Gren- 
ville, " and if they were industrious and perse- 
vering in their temporal affidrs, they might 
be prosperous and worthy men. But now you 
could not define their characters. All are 
looking up to a rich imcle, and seem to commit 
tiiemselves into his hands, to be moulded and 
fashioned by him." 

"Do they all reside with him?" enquired 
Mr. Derby. 

"No ; only Frank is his constant companion," 
said Mr. Grenville : " and I truly lament the 
situation of that young man. Before the glit- 
tering prospect of abundant wealth, indepen- 
dent of his own efibrts, was placed before him, 
he was intelligent, upright, and diligent ; and 
in the midst (rf worldly engagements, he seemed 
resolved to * seek first the kingdom of God and 
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his righteousness:' With pleasing anticipa- 
tions for the future, 1 watched with delight the 
unfolding excellencies of his character, and en- 
tertained the hope of seeing him stand forth in 
the world a pious, active, and useful memher of 
the community; — but his bright morning is> J 
suddenly clouded; and I fear the path ho i 
now pursuing will terminate in ' blackness ai 
darkness for ever.' His opinions and habits 
are totally changed : he is become worldly, in-A 
dolent, and grovelling ; and his brothers resem-^ 
ble himself. They are all frequent visitors atN 
their imcle's house, where they waste theif* 
most valuable days, and destroy every enno- 
bling principle and feeling, in laying plans for 
future respectability, when they erroneously 
expect the possession of wealth will be to them 
a tower of defence, and an unfailing spring 
of honor and happiness. I think the position 
they occupy very dangerous, and fear they.J 
will find " vain expectations destructive tfajJ 
peace." 

" The views you take of such a position," 
said Mr. Derby, " would, I think, difier from 
those of parents in general j and if it bo agree- 
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able to Mrs. Frankfort and the ladies, I should 
be glad to hear them." 

All, with the exception of Miss Leftwich, 
cheerfully assented ; and she did not offer an 
objection; but the expression of her counte- 
nance, in which dulness and displeasure were 
blended, plainly indicated that she was pre- 
pared to be again "completely wearied with 
talking." 

Mrs. Frankfort now ordered refreshments for 
her guests; and after a short interval Mr. Gren- 
ville proceeded — 

" You know, Mr. Derby, my opinion with 
regard to the training and instruction of chil- 
dren, from their earliest years to the period 
when they must be placed in a situation prepa- 
ratory to the one which they may, at a suitable 
age, occupy for themselves. I am speaking 
now more particularly of sons. The intense 
concern we feel in their welfare, and the earnest 
solicitude we experience, to render, as far as 
we can do so, their path through life pleasant, 
as well as prosperous, will lead us to consult 
their inclinations, with reference to the trade or 

profession that shall be selected for them. We 

o 
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may reason with them, and give our best ad- 
vice ; but we should never bind them to any 
thing to which they have a reasonable, or a par- 
ticular averaion ; for if they do not break from 
their disliked employment during the years of I 
probation, they will abandon it as soon as they i 
feel themselves at liberty ; and, with unsettled I 
miuds, and in danger of forming evil aasocia- | 
tions, they will be restless wanderers in the I 
earth : when, had their pursuits been properly I 
directed, they might probably, with a parent's ] 
counsel and pecuniary aid, have soon risen to a 
honorable independence." 

" Then, do you think it of consequence t 
place your sons in some situation as soon t 
their school education is completed?" enquired 
Mr. Derby. 

" It appe-ars to me of the utmost moment," 
replied Mr. Grenviiie, " that habits of industry 1 
and diligence should be inculcated from the 
earliest period ; and I could think of nothing 
likely to be more destructive to such habita, 
than the allowing my sons, at leaving school, at i 
the age of sixteen or seventeen, if they were I 
intended for business of any kind, to lounge I 
away two or tlu'ee of the most precious years I 
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of their lives. I should consider myself their 
enemy if I could permit this." 

" But sometimes/* said Mr. Derby, " a suita- 
ble situation cannot be immediately obtained. 
Is it preferable to enter one in which there are 
disadvantages, to remaining at home till some- 
thing desirable offers ?" 

" Situated as you are, Mr. Derby," said Mr. 
Grenville, "it could be no disadvantage for 
your sons to remain at home. You would be 
alike their preceptor and companion-r— directing 
their studies, and sharing their recreations ; but 
I could not do this : and while necessarily ab- 
sent from my family, I should be harassed with 
the fear that my sons were forming improper 
connexions, and acquiring evil habits. I dare 
not place them in so perilous a state. I know 
too well the versatility of youth, and the im- 
mense value of habits of application and indus- 
try, to make opportunities for indulging in the 
former, or the supplying no adequate motive 
for the constant exercise of the latter ; and I 
never expect to find a situation abounding in 
all things desirable, to the exclusion of every 
disadvantage." 

q2 
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" But do you think it possible," enquired MxA 
Derby, " for a father always to discover the pe-fl 
culiar bent of his son's genius or inclination V 

"If there be a strong propensity to auyl 
thing," replied Mr. GrenviEe, " it is easily di»- 1 
coverable ; and a parent who has devoted him- 
self to his family as he ought to do, must be 
acquainted with the peculiar capabilities and 
disposition of each of his children. WbOe his 
sons are at school, he is expected to be em- 
ployed in seeking a suitable situation for them, 
against the time when tbey are prepared to eor-m 
ter it ; and a man in business, who has extensive'! 
and respectable connexions, may generally have 
such an one in prospect. Scholastic duties end 
— his sons return home ; and they regard their 
father as their natural protector, ' Maintenance 
is a claim which every child justly prefers 
against a parent, till he is able to provide for 
himself,' And now they look to their father . 
to open for them the way to obtain a compe- I 
tency for themselves. If, at a period like this,. I 
he free himself from his sacred obligations, I 
and suffer them to lean on any other person,,] 
when his own arm should guide and support* 
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theni, he is unworthy the name, as he has for- 
feited the character, of a parent. But we sup- 
pose he collects his sons around him, and con- 
versea with them. No assumption of tyranni- 
cal authority awes them — nor does caprice or 
meanness excite their disgust — they have full 
confidence in his solicitude to promote their 
welfare, and, therefore, freely make known to 
him their desires and inclinations. If there be 
a particular bias, he gratifies it, as far as hia 
own circumstances will admit ; and if there be 
not a predilection for any profession, or branch 
of business, he can reason and counsel; and, 
with hia sons' concurrence, decide where to 
place them." 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Derby, " the where is 
sometimes more difficult to select than the oc- 
cupation. I tremble for a young man when he 
leaves his father's house, and enters into the 
pursuits of an ensnaring, and polluting world." 

" Every one possessing a father's heart," re- 
plied Mr. Grenville, "must feel unutterable 
things at a period like this; and, knowing, from 
experience, something of the perils to which hia 
son will he exposed, hovf necessary is it to fur- 
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nish him witll the choicest weapons for self- 
defence. Every Christian parent does this, and 
commends him incessantly to that Being whose 
power alone can preserve from the alluringi 
and destructive pleasures of sin. But, added* 
to the pious advices, and suitable books with 
which a youth is furnished when he leaves the J 
home of bis early years, it is of most serious I 
consequence that another home be found forj 
him, where strangers will, as far as is possi- 
ble, supply to him the place of his parents, j 
On this, in a high degree, the happiness or i 
misery of his future career depends. If pa-^ 
rents knowingly fix their children among the- ' 
votaries of pleasure, or resign them to the 
society of those who can smile at the follies and 
vices of the world, they, with their own hands, 
place them in the road to destruction, and no- 
thing less than a miracle of mercy can prevent 
their everlasting ruin. There may be much 
in this road that attracts worldly-minded men, 
who loot not beyond this limited sphere of , 
action and existence; gay equipages — high pre- | 
ferments — splendid titles — earthly honors and'l 
glittering wealth, are all there ; and a crowd, J 
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in high health, and exuberent spirits, are eager- 
ly pressing forward to offer their sincere and 
ardent devotions in the temple of Mammon. 
But see, what squalid figures mingle with the 
multitude ! One turns aside and exclaims, ' I 
can hold out no longer : I die in the midst of 
my . days.' Disappointment wrings his heart, 
and he expires unheeded and unknown. Ano- 
ther sinks at his side; and blighted expecta- 
tions, and withered hopes, are lying aroimd him. 
Care and anxiety waste the spirit of a third ; 
and he falls a sacrifice. But these are not all 
— if we examine the path, it is strewed with 
the wounded and the slain; — ^more keen than 
is the conflict between contending armies on 
the ensanguined battle-plain, is this ambitious 
strife, and more numerous are the victims that 
perish in the struggle. But the survivors, in 
their impetuous pursuit, trample on the maim- 
ed and fallen ; nor does the warning voice of 
the vanquished, nor the groans of the expiring, 
abate the ardor of their determination and ef- 
fort to grasp the golden treasure, which the 
god whom they worship promises to bestow; 
they bow the knee at his altar — the eye is up- 
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lifted — the hand is stretched forth — and the 
heart palpitates with joyful, and almost over- 
whelming, expectation, that now — just 
they shall receive an ample recompense for 
their toil, anxiety, and pain. But death — the< 
universal conqueror — steps between them aa< 
their idol. They call, but he is impotent 
save from the impending stroke ; and they faU 
beneath its resistless power." 

" The picture you have drawn 
correct," said Mr. Derby ; " the whole world 
may be too truly compared to a battle-field ; 
but, as some secure and peaceful paths can be 
discovered, how anxious should we be to 
therein those in whose welfare we are so deej 
ly interested." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Grenville, "and 
the solicitude is felt, every effort and precaution 
should be employed for its accomplisliraent. 
When, therefore, our sons are separated from 
us, they should be placed under the care of 
those whose example we would wish them to 
imitate, and whose counsels would be judicious 
and salutary. But though separated from me, 
I would teach my sons ever to remember, that, 
imder God, they were responsible to their fa- 
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ther for all their actions, and must, till by their 
own exertions they could obtain abundance or 
a competency for themselves, be dependent on 
him for all their advantages." 

" Then, I perceive," said Mr. Derby, " you 
do not approve the too common practice of 
teaching sons to look up to others, either for 
establishment in the world, or what is errone- 
ously called — an independent property." 

" I am so jealous," replied Mr. Grenville, 
" of the respect and affection of my sons, that I 
should consider that man as the greatest enemy 
to me and them, who, by holding out any 
golden bait, would draw them from their trust 
in me, as their parent." 

'* But suppose," said Mr. Derby, " that you 
were mcapable of promoting their advancement 
in life, and a friend or relation was able and 
willing to supply them with the advantages 
which you could not command ; would you, to 
forward their interests, accept his proffered 
aid?" 

" Yes ; for them I would thankfully receive 
the offered assistance," replied Mr. Grenville, 
" and would also teach them to regard him as a 
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benefactor ; but he should not, either by a 

or promises, attacli them to himself, to the d»«| 

preciation of me their father." 

" In some cases," said Mr. Derby, " it is ali I 
most impossible to prevent an effect like thiSi | 
A youth is removed from the parental roof — he- 1 
is fixed with an affluent relation, whose wealth I 
is his only recommendation, and his constant I 
boast. To this relative he is under daily ob- \ 
ligations, and is taught to look for the golder 
shower that may, at some future day, fall upon I 
him. The anticipation of the glittering dropa I 
dazzles him; and he beholds every person, and I 
every thing, through a false medium. Parents M 
are no longer considered natural protectors: J 
and as, in his estimation, a man's worth is I 
exactly proportionate to his wealth, all his ac- I 
quaintances are judged by this incorrect stan- 
dard. Goodness loses its attractions, and only I 
riches are esteemed valuable." 

" I think," replied Mr. Grenville, " children 
must have been badly trained, when the mind j 
can easily become thus darkened, and the heart [ 
thus debased." • 

" My friend," said Mr. Derby, " depend upon 1 
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ity there is no atmosphere so daxkening, nor any 
example more debasing^ than the influence and 
society of a money-loving man, who is a god to 
himself, and on this account demands the ho- 
mage of those who surround him." 

'* I feel the force of your remarks," replied 
Mr. Grrenville, " and should be sorry to place a 
son of mine within so deleterious an influence. 
His real welfare never makes this necessary. 
Let a parent do what he can to establish his 
children respectably in the world, and if they 
be rightly disposed, they will rather be depen- 
dent for success, under the blessing of God, on 
their own extra exertions, than servilely bend 
to any man who would demand the surrender of 
their thoughts, words, and actions, as the inter- 
est for the sums of money he might advance; 
and cheer them with repeated promises that 
they should be allowed to rise, and be freed 
from both principal and interest, at his death. 
While I trust my sons will be respectful to all, 
and grateful for particular favors ; may they 
be obsequious to none merely on account of 
rank, or powe^ unconnected with true worth." 

" But, in these fluctuating times," said Mr. 
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Derby, " many a worthy man has been hiirlecH 
from an affluent condition to one of comparatiT« 
poverty. His sons vainly look to him for aids 
he is powerless to help himself. Some of 1 
former connexions are wealthy ; may not 8 
sistance be solieited from them ?" 

" Certainly," rephed Mr. Grenville, ' 
while they are assisted by otliers, they will no( 
revere a father the less because he has beei 
unfortunate. A parent, who through indolence 
or indifference, or personal extravaganc 
lects, or prevents the welfare of his children, 
is a monster — he can have no heart — and I 
know not how he can expect the reverence and ■ 
obedience of his offspring; but when a fatha| 
has planned and toiled for their advantaj 
misfortune suddenly bursts upon him, and, lik 
a whirlwind, uproots the harvest he was j 
about to reap for them, his sorrow on th 
account is exceeded by theii filial sympathyJ 
He thinks only of them ; and they forget per«T 
sonal inconvenience, while they behold 
grief and disappointment of their father. 

The failure of bis hopes of promoting them J 
in the world, after the untiring efforts he has I 
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made for their benefit, increases their reveren- 
tial regard towards him. They nerve them- 
selves to strenuous exertion ; and while their 
industry and diligence are crowned with pros- 
perity, and they rise to worldly distinction, they 
lose not their filial piety in the ascent; but 
their unremitting attention to the comfort and 
respectability of their unprosperous parent is a 
halo of glory round their brow, and a source of 
the purest satisfaction and gladness to their 
heart. They may have looked up to others for 
aid, while they have been rising to wealth, but 
no one has been to them in the stead of a father, 
whom the vicissitudes of human affairs render- 
ed unable to help them. He may have referred 
them to some of his connexions — men of worth 
and wealth, and these may have reached forth 
the liberal and supporting hand, which they 
justly bless as the instrument of placing them 
in a prosperous condition. It is not the weal- 
thy man I would teach them to disesteem ; but 
the man who places wealth in the stead of 
worthy and prides himself on his superior wis- 
dom in doing s a 

" It is the principles and actions of men, not 

H 
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their posssssions that I find fault with ; and 1 
when a person thinks that the amount of riches 
he has, or the favors he may have conferred oal 
a family, entitle liim to interfere with all theic] 
arrangements, and dictate all their puisuits;-; 
and when, by professions of good will, and proal 
mises of future wealth, he induces them taM 
yield implicitly to his control antl direction, h»M 
does them an injury which the largest bestow-F 
ment of money cannot possibly compensate," 
" Your observations," said Mr. Derby, " a 
I think, perfectly correct. In my intercourse 
with the world I have seen them iUustraled. 
A wealthy relation has, perhaps, been the ob- 
ject to whom different members of a large 
family have been looking for riches in days to 
come, and they have regarded each other with 
cold suspicion, and jealous distrust, lest any 
one, in order to ingratiate himself, should re- 
peat any thing to the disparagement of the rest, i 
Such unkind imaginings, the ofispring of selfish- 
ness, are the inlets to every thing that is decep- 
tious and unamiable. Family concord is d&- 1 
stroyed — natural affection is alienated. True | 
piety — the love of God, and of all mankind— 
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not referred to as the principle which ought 
ever to actuate our conduct. This all-inipor- 
tanl principle — this one thing needful, is over- 
looked — is forgotten. The rich man may fix 
the standard of excellence ; and if those who 
seek his favor, as their chief good, do but reach 
it, and obtain from him a commendatory look, 
or an approving word, all is well. He is to 
them in the stead of God, This assertion may 
seem startling ; but do not the actions of many 
indisputably declare, that they would rather 
dare to risk the blessing of the Almighty, than 
incur the displeasure of a wealthy and powerful 
fellow creature ! They regard him with vene- 
ration : his words are wisdom, though the re- 
petition of them pierces the hearts of the truly 
wise with sorrow ; his frown Is terrible — his 
smile is hliss — he is infallible, and, therefore, 
those who are directed by him must be right. 
Truly ' The fear of man bringeth a snare.' " 

" It is so," replied Mr. Grenville, with deep , 
seriousness ; " and were the secrets of famDies 
unfolded, I am confident we should see that a 
far greater sum of misery has arisen from the 
unholy strife for riches, than from all the po- 
ijg 
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vertj that has afflicted the world. The j 
may be happy : but families disunited ii 
tion, and seeking for riches, when they i 
gain the largest portion must bow the luostl 
servilely for it, and infringe on the just rights J 
of the rest, must he destitute of every | 
eious feefing, which can alone impart 1 
ness to man : and, as a father, I should trem 
ble at placing my sons in the situation of t! 
Ormley's." 

" What means do you think," enquired 1 
Derby, "are best calculated effectually to pre 
serve the young from attaching undue i 
tance to wealth ?" 

" The means to prevent this destructive evi 
replied Mr, Grenville, " must be early and con- 
stantly exercised ; and home is the sacred spot 
where such efforts may be most successfully 
employed. Parental influence is almost un- 
bounded ; and whether it he exerted for good 
or for evil, children are, in some degree, under 1 
its control as long as they live ; and it will be j 
either the blessing of their days, or the bane of 1 
their peace. Parents must teach, both by pre- 
cept and example, that respectability and hap-j 
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piness depend not on riches , but on character ; 
and that only reUgion wiU inspire those noble 
and decided principles, which lead to the mani- 
festation of such general conduct as shall adorn 
the life with * Whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, and of 
good report.' 

" The word of God is the only infallible di- 
rectory for the faith and practice of rational be- 
ings. Let us strive earnestly and affectionately 
to impress its sacred truths on the hearts and 
consciences of our children, whose training, for 
time and for eternity, is committed to our care. 
Let us teach them to reverence — to love the 
Bible ; and our efforts, succeeded by the bles- 
sing of God, shall guide them into the way in 
which they should go, and instruct them in the 
course of action which they ought invariably to 
pursue. Guided by its divine lights they will 
form a correct estimate of all earthly things ; 
and while they regard temporal abundance as 
the gift of God, and a means of increasing their 
personal influence and usefulness, never, for a 
moment, will they think of acquiring worldly 
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possessions in any way which that word doet 
not sanction, and on wliich they could not 
pect the blessing of God to rest. The i 
who reads and cordially heheves all the truthi 
of the Bible, will not dare wilfully to disobey; 
the commands of God ; nor will he recklesal; 
indulge in those tempers, dispositii 
practices — those liUle sins, as they are some-' 
times called, which yet as effectually harden 
the heart, debase the character, and expose to 
almighty vengeance, as would the commission 
of the foulest crimes. 

" Education, in its best and most extensii 
meaning, is all-important. Our connexii 
with the world, as members of the univei 
brotherhood of mankind — our domestic asso-' 
ciations — our country — and our God, call upon 
us to educate our children religiously, moral- 
ly, and intellectually ; and if we neglect this 
duty, we do discredit to the name of a Christian 
~a patriot — a parent, and a j>hilanthropist." 

Mr. Maxwell had been an attentive listener 
during this prolonged conversation, but hi 
now looked at his watch, and, addressing 
Frankfort, said — 
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" I find, to my great regret, that I must im- 
mediately prepare to leave you, and my valued 
friends." 

" Do stay with us a little longer," said Mrs. 
Frankfort : " wait at least till the evening." 

" I thank you. Ma'am," he replied ; " under 
other circumstances my visit would not have 
been so short, but I must reach Dover on 
Thursday night." 

" That you can easily accomplish if you 
leave here early to-morrow morning," said Mr. 
Grenville, " and I will then accompany you as 
far as Barton Priory. I very much desire to 
see Edward Mortimer. Poor Edward I" added 
Mr. Grenville, almost involuntarily — 

"Has any thing serious occurred to him?" 
enquired Mr. Derby. " I have heard him 
named as an enviable young man. He is clever 
and interesting; and has large expectations 
from Dr. Clarkson, a particular friend of the 
family." 

"Ah! those large expectations!" sighed Mr. 
Grenville ; " but for these, Edward might have 
been happy ; but * The fear of man bringeth a 
snare.' " 
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The ladies looked interested, and Mr. Derby 
asked, if the last remark referred to any thing 
which ought to remain concealed; if it did not, 
and it were agreeable to the party, he should 
be glad to hear particulars. 

" The affair is publicly known," replied Mr. 
Grenville, " and I have no objection to relate 
it here ; but I must first learn if Mr. Maxwell 
consent to remain till the morning." 

"I expect," said Mrs, Frankfort, 
ijaxwell has decided to do so." 

Mr. Maxwell assented, and shortly after- 
wards, at the sound of the dinner bell, the 
company proceeded to the dining room- 
After partaking a cheerfid meal, which curi- 
osity did not allow the party to prolong, they 
assembled in the drawing room, to hear the hisV 
tory of Edward Mortimer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



"THE FEAR OF MAX BBIX6ETH A SNARE." 

"Reflections on this truth," said Mr. Gren- 
ville, "in connexion with the history of Ed- 
ward Mortimer, occupied my mind as I rode 
here this morning; I have felt much concern 
for him, and have noted down the particulars 
of his intimacy with Emily Montrose, as I 
received them from Mr. James Wilton and 
his sisters. 

" The Mortimer family are distantly related 
to Mrs. Grenville; and we have always been 
on the most friendly terms. Mr. Mortimer is a 
clever, well-meaning man : his soul repels any 
thing mean and dishonorable. His manner is 
distant, and authoritative ; and this, I fear, 
has had an unfavorable effect upon Edward. 
He is also very eccentric; and persons not 
well acquainted with him, are at a loss to un- 
derstand his character : but he truly fears God, 
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and desires in all things to please Him; and 
to the poor in his neighbourhood he is most 
liberal. 

" Mrs. Mortimer, as a wife and a mother, 
is a lovely example of female excellence. She 
has long enjoyed the supports and consolations 
of religion ; and of her it may be said, ' She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and on her 
hps is the law of kindness.' The daughters, 
under their mother's instruction and example, 
reflect her image. She has been the guide of 
their youth; their mother — governess — com- 
panion — ^friend ; and richly is she recompensed 
for the culture she has bestowed on their hearts 
and understandings: ' Her children rise up, and 
call her blessed.' 

"Edward is the only son; and, as his father's 
fortune is ample, he received a classical edu- 
cation — entered the university, and obtauied 
scholastic fame. He possessed superior talents, 
and many excellencies; but, unfortunately, am- 
bitious desires were, by a false friend, infused 
into his mind, and have, like deadly poison, 
destroyed the happiness of his future life. 
He was intended for a barrister, but his fatha 
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felt lonely without his society, and wished him 
to settle at home, and improve the patrimonial 
estate, Edward gladly complied with tliis de- 
sire ; for rural occupations, and a country re- 
sidence, delighted him ; and he anticipated the 
period when he might enlarge the family do- 
main, by making adjoining lauds his own. 

"While he was at school, at Knelford, he 
spent much of liis leisure time at the house of 
Dr. Clarbson. The Doctor was the youngest 
sou of a family of high rank, and having suc- 
cessfully applied to the study of medicine, be 
had risen to uncommon eminence. He was 
living in style — -had an immense fortune — and 
was a bachelor. He became attached to Ed- 
ward; and, as in his ideas, money, respectabili- 
ty, and happiness, were synonymous, he too 
successfully impressed on the susceptible mind 
of the youth the same opinions. With all 
his wealth, he had a grovelling, earthbound, 
soul ; and had Mr. and Mrs, Mortimer known 
the true character of the man, they would 
have snatched their sou from his destructive 
influence, as from tlie contagion of the plague. 

" But they only saw Edward during the sum- 
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mer vacations, and then, the sentiments ani^ 
feelings earliest implanted in his heart were 
called forth by association with his belovet 
family, and he seemed himself insensible to t 
unhappy change that had passed over his spirit^^ 
Yet, when he beheld the spotless integrity of 
his father, which appeared conspicuous in all 
his conduct, and hourly witnessed, or rather 
felt, the attractive excellencies of bis mother 
and sisters, which, though unobtrusive, could 
not be concealed, he experienced an internal , 
shrinking from himself, conscious that all ws»fl 
not now with him as in former happy daya*,l 
He frequently accompanied his sisters on visitfj J 
of benevolence to the poor in the village ; and I 
when he saw the respect they invariably paid I 
to real worth, though possessed by the in-., 
mate of a cottage, he contrasted their conduct I 
with Dr. Clarkson's expressed notions, and si- 1 
lently acknowledged the infinite superiority of I 
their loftier sentiments. He saw also, that his I 
family was regarded by the poor as their I 
guardians and benefactors; and he internally I 
said, ' I perceive all the poor are not ignorant, 
vulgar, and ungratefuJ, I wish Dr. Clarkson | 
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could see these people, and I am sure his 
ideas respectiug them would alter. Poor man! 
he knew not the luxury of doing good, his 
wealtli was unblessed to him, because he never 
sought to render it a means of blessing others.' 

"How different were Mr. and Mrs. Morti- 
mer ! Their means were far more circumscri- 
bed ; but they might say, 'When the eye saw 
me, then it blessed me ; and when the ear 
heard me, it bore witness of me.' Edward was 
devotedly attached to his family ; and when he 
was within the holy atmosphere by which they 
seemed surrounded, it appeared as if evil dispo- 
sitions withered, and every pure and noble 
feeling revived and flourished. 

" But Edward was too neglectful of the un- 
seen source to which his beloved relatives 
continually repaired, in order that Christian 
principles and tempers might be watered and 
strengthened; and too frequently, even when 
bowed with them at the family altar, while a 
father's voice implored that holy influence, 
without which no heavenly plant can flourish 
in the human heart, his thoughts were wander- 
ing over the earth, and hia desires rested on its 
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unsubstantial treasures. "When Edward had 
been at home for some time, Dr. Clarkson wrotw 
to him. The letter contained a pressing re- 
quest that he would spend a few months at his 
house. He said, he felt that he was becoming 
an old man, and desired nothing so much 
company ; and there was no cause to fear that 
he would be solitarj- at Knelford, for several 
highly respectable families had established 
themselves in tlie neighbourhood, who were' 
extremely well infonned and accomphshed. 

" Edward wished immediately to accept thi 
invitation, and named his desire to his parent 
His father rather objected to a compliance, for 
he remembered some remarks of the Doctor's, 
which his son had repeated, that produced an 
unfavorable impression on his mind. Edward, 
however, removed these objections that were 
expressed, by displaying only the bright side 
of Dr. Claxkson's character; and Mr. Mortimer 
at length consented to the journey. 

" When Edward set out for Knelford, the 
i'amily accompanied him for a short distance,, 
and before they separated, his father thus ad- 
dressed him ; ' My dear son, I agree to this 
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visit, because Dr. Clarkson was your worthy 
and lamented grandfather's early friend; and 
on that account I wish my children to shew 
him all possible respect. None of us, except 
yourself, have seen him for many years. He 
has been kind to you, and for this reason we 
are all thankful to him ; but I do trust the 
flattering promises he has made will not ex- 
cite in you an undue attachment to wealth 
and display, nor lead you to form an incorrect 
estimate of men and things. Religion is 
happiness. Goodness is the only true riches, 
and virttie is alone ennobling; and I would 
rather see my son a good man, than the pos- 
sessor of all the gold of Mexico.' 

" They took leave of each other, and Ed- 
ward rapidly pursued his way. Soon after his 
arrival at Knelford he was introduced to the 
different families that had recently settled in 
the town, and the Doctor gave his opinion of 
them. 

" * The Thurstons,' said he, *are very affluent, 

and the daughters are clever and amiable girls ; 

but I knew their grandfather, and did not like 

him; so you must not pay particular attention 

i2 
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to them.' What has the dislike to the grand* 
father to do with them ? thought Edward ; but 1 
he dared not to speak out : he had large ex-, 
pectationa from the Doctor, and must i 
offend him. 

"'Then,' continued the Doctor, 'there i 
the Haileys, the Clevclanda, and the Sommer- 
tons. I do not think highly of them. They 
have all gained their money in trade; and 
though they are well spoken of, and most of the 
girla are said to be interesting and accomplish- 
ed, you must not notice them ; for I should not 
like you to marry a tradesman's daughter.' 

" ' My father,' thought Edward, ' has always 
taught me to respect an upright, honorable I 
tradesman, as a valuable member of the com- , 
munity ;" but he did not dare to say so : he ha$ 
large expectations from the Doctor, and muf 
not offend him. 

"It had never entered the mind of thel 
Doctor that tradesmen could be honorable. J 
Vulgar, was his favorite epithet, when speak- I 
ing of them. But he proceeded — 

" ' Then there are the Charletona. I like j 
them better than any of the others, for they J 
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are a family of rank, and possess considerable 
wealth, and influence. There are three daugh- 
ters; they seem extremely accomplished, for 
they play, and sing, and paint, and speak seve- 
ral languages. They have also travelled a great 
deal, and dress in the first and most fashionable 
style. I hear they are vain and self-willed; 
but these things may be passed over you know, 
and I wish you to be particularly attentive to 
them. Mr. Charleton called upon me yester- 
day, and enquired when you were coming, and 
I believe he would be glad to cultivate your 
acquaintance. 

"'Then come the Wiltons, and their sons 
and daughters. They have a good fortune, but 
Uve in a rather retired manner, and spend a 
great deal upon the education of their family. 
The two sons are at Cambridge, and the two 
daughters are at home, and are said to be un- 
common girls; intelligent, accomplished, and 
extremely good ; but if you can get plenty of 
money, do not be particular in selecting a sen- 
sible, pious woman ; for, in my opinion, a large 
heap of gold is worth a mountain of sense, and 
of goodness too.' Edward could not suppress a 
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sigh, when advice like this fell upon his e 
He thought of hia beloved mother and sisters, 
and his heart told him that their excellencies J 
were far more precious than millions of the ■! 
choicest gold. His soul revolted from such a 1 
wife as Dr. Ctarkson would select for him, but 1 
he was silent : he had large expectations from 1 
the Doctor, and must not offend him. 

"Dr. Clarkson continued — 'I have men- 
tioned my desires with regard to the person 
you may choose for a wife, hecause I wish to 
see you fixed in a manner suited to the splendid 
fortune you may, at some future day, poss 
from me ; and, I repeat, I intend to leave you I 
the greatest portion of my property; but it will 1 
be on condition that, in every particular, you ' 
conform to my desires.' Edward did not pro- 
mise conformity ; but the spell of wealth was 
upon him, and he did not dare to break it, and 
nobly assert he would be free. 

" He visited the various famihes that had ' 
been named to liim, and found many of the la- 
dies polite, intelligent, and pleasing; hut, in 
the midst of the fashionable, and the rich, he ' 
thought of his mother, and his sisters ; and. 
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with the images of living goodness impressed 
on his heart, he could not be attracted by 
the fluttering, and the vain; though glit- 
tering with costly ornaments, and possessing 
large fortunes. He compared the unmeaning 
nonsense of the mirthful evening party, with 
the lively sound sense that distinguished the 
varied, and interesting conversations of the 
loved circle in his own quiet home; and he 
felt a wearirfess of spirit that gaiety could not 
dissipate. But though unhappy, and painfully 
conscious that he was prostrating his dignity, 
and endangering his peace, by implicitly sub- 
mitting to the will of a weak-minded, money- 
loving man, he became daily more unable, and 
indeed more unvrilling, to free himself from his 
debasing thraldom ; for he had large expecta- 
tions from the Doctor, and must not offend 
him. Truly *The fear of man bringeth a 
snare.' 



CHAPTER VII. 



"James and Henry Wilton now retiuTLedil 

from Cambridge, and Edward met with tlieiaj 
one evening, at Mr. Thurston's. Their sen- 
timents and tastes were congenial, and an ac- 1 
quaintance commenced, that might have beenj 
a source of pennanent satisfaction to ail paivl 



" James, the elder, was endowed with supe- 
rior talent, and was devoted to literary en- 
gagements ; he loved piety and sought to enjoy I 
it; his principles were correct, and his conduct j 
strictly honorable. His disposition was natu- 
rally ardent and generous ; and, a stranger to 
deception and meanness himself, he could not 
associate with any who were enslaved or over- 
come by these despicable vices. 

" Heniy, the younger, possessed all his b 
ther's nobility and virtues ; and in talent a 
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pursuit, they were one. But Henry was a true 
Christian ; and, in his intercourse with the sin- 
ful and the erring, he manifested that meek- 
ness and lowliness of heart which the Saviour 
commands his professed disciples to learn of 
him. Like the divine Redeemer, he hated all 
sin, while he pitied and sought to reclaim the 
sinner. 

"Edward was a frequent visitor at their 
house ; and the hours spent in their society re- 
minded him of the pure enjoyments of home. 
They read and conversed together, and the 
more serious conversations of the gentlemen 
were enlivened by the animated remarks, and 
cheerful, quick humour, of the sisters. They 
were sensible and amiable girls, and delighted 
to minister to the pleasures of their brothers, 
and their chosen friend; and the originality and 
appropriateness of their observations, which 
sprang from a sound and well cultivated im- 
derstanding, invigorated and cheered by their 
freshness and beauty. They excelled in music, 
and sang with simplicity and taste ; and their 
sweet social concerts were sources of pure en- 
joyment to their select, and highly-prized, circle 
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of friends. The simple wisli to please, rather 
than the inaatiahle desire to shine, was the pre- 
vailing motive that, in these truly hamionioiw 
meetings, actuated all ; and they were thi 
freed from that restless anxiety which a 
disposition to be principal performers, i 
large company, never fails to excite. 

" One evening, when Edward entered 
parlour with James and Henry, Charlotte, 
the elder sister, joyously exclaimed, ' To-mor- 
row we shall have an addition to our party. 
Emily Montrose is coming to stay with us, 
hope, for several months.' 

" ' Perhaps always,' said Caroline, the yoting* 
er, 'for she has no near relations now, and 
love her so well, I should lite her never 
leave us again ; and I am sure papa and mam- 
ma, as well as ourselves, would consider her 
quite an acquisition to our family. I assure 
you, Mr. Mortimer, she is a most amiable girl, 
and very clever.' 

" ' It is gratifying, Miss Caroline,' said Ed-j 
ward, ' to hear a lady speak so highly of 
female friend ; and as I have a most favorah] 
opinion of your good sense and tiiste, I 
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quite prepared to admire Miss Montrose, but 
you have not described her person.' 

" ' I cannot describe well/ said Caroline, 
blushing, ' but my friend Emily is just what 
pleases me. I suppose she is not what some 
persons would call beautiful; but her counte- 
nance has a charm, that mere beauty and 
symmetry of features, could not impart. Her 
eyes express thoughtfulness, sweetness, and 
intelligence ; and you can read in her face what 
passes in her mind and heart. Her imder- 
standing is cultivated, and her sensibilities are 
delicate and acute; you may almost perceive 
the shrinking of her spirit when an unkind 
word is uttered, or a cold look directed towards 
her. Her person is interesting ; and there is 
a quietness about her, that bespeaks alike the 
dignity and repose of her soul ; and her voice 
is expressive, soft, and musical.' 

"'You have only given an outline, Caro- 
line,' said James, ' you have not said whether 
she is tall or short, or stout or slender; 
whether her complexion is dark or fair, or 
her hair black or red.' 

" * Never mind Miss Caroline,' said Edward, 
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' I can, in imagination, fill the outline. 
am so expert an artist, that already I 
produced a very beautiful picture, or at lej 
just such an one as pleases me.' 

" Nor was Edward less pleased, when, 
the following day, he saw the original. 

" There was in Emily Montrose notliing 
strike, but every thing to attract, a heart tl 
could feel the sway of deep but retiring ex- 
cellence. Her manners were soft and pleasing, 
— her conversation, without being brilliant, wa» 
really charming ; and, void of effort, her 
guage and voice were suited to express 
loftiest sentiments and the teiiderest sympa- 
thies. She possessed no ordinary mind; but 
though she must have been conscious of mental 
superiority, and, in the seclusion in which 
she had lived, must have often sighed for inter- 
course with kindred spirits, she was humble 
and unassuming. 

" After she became an inmate in the Wiltott' 
family, Edward's visits were constant. He 
loved Emily sincerely and tenderly ; but she. 
had no large fortune to recommend her, and'! 
he durst not avow to Dr. Clarkson the selection. 
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his heart had made, and his understanding 
approved. He had large expectations from 
him, and must not offend him. 

**The Doctor was at this time almost en- 
tirely confined to his room; and as Edward's 
mornings were devoted to his entertainment, 
he wished him to spend the evenings among 
his friends. He was often, during the morning 
conversations, urged to fix his special regards 
on some of the ladies whom the Doctor would 
name; but though Edward had ventured to 
describe Emily, she was never in the Hst, and 
it was hoped he did not very often go to the 
Wiltons; for, what was piety, or talent, or 
amiability, vdthout plenty of money ? 

"Edward was not noble-minded enough to 
avow the frequency of his visits, and the cause 
of them. Truly * The fear of man bringeth a 
snare.' 

"In many important particulars the sen- 
timents of Edward and Emily Were similar, 
and their tastes congenial. They read the 
same authors, and, in conversation on various 
subjects, frequently foimd * thought meeting 
thought.' 

K 
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" They were both enthusiastic admirers ol 
the grandeur and loveliness of nature; 
each varied season filled their minds with un- 
bounded wonder and rapturous delight. They 
looked through nature up to nature's God; 
and Emily was sincerely desirous to present 
Him the homage of an obedient and thankful 
heart; but the love of money, and the fear of 
man, marred the sacrifice which Edward vainly' 
imagined he was willing to ofier : for ' Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon.' 

"They almost insensibly became strongljj 
and mutually attached, and when EdwE 
openly declared to Emily how essential her 
favor was to liis happiness, her blushes and 
silence conveyed to him the delightful assu- 
rance that his avowal of devoted attachment 
was no unpleasing theme. He felt that there 
existed between them a reciprocal esteem, and 
was happy — He now contemplated Emily 
the beloved companion of his future days, and! 
liis feelings were extatic, while passing onj 
imagination's rapid wing through all the space? 
between, he fixed on some indefinite period, 
and settled on some lovely spot, where ho 
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might experience sweet domestic joys, and 
Emily, as his wife, must render his bliss com- 
plete. 

"Emily was an entire stranger to artifice 
of every kind, and she knew nothing of the 
under-currents of self-interest, ambition, and 
pride, which somethnes mingle with the waters 
of affection, and convert what should be the 
source of purest joy into the foimtain of bit- 
terness. 

" When Edward was in her society, she 
equally engaged his thoughts and affections. 
Wealth, honor, worldly distinction — all vanish- 
ed; and though he had not a world to give 
for her, he would not have resigned her to 
obtain a world: so ardent, sincere, and dis- 
interested was his regard. 

"He had told her he was sure his own 
family would be prepared to embrace and love 
her as a daughter and a sister. She delighted 
to hear him mention them, for she was well 
acquainted with their worth, and encouraged 
towards them filial and sisterly affection. Hap- 
py for them might have been her establishment 

among them. 

k2 
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"But Edward persuaded her that it was 
necessary for a time to keep their engagement 
secret, lest Dr. Clarkson's displeasure should 
be excited, and he should determine to leave 1 
him nothing; 'for though, Emily,' he addedr] 
' every one who knows you, must love you, f 
yet, as he is now aged, and extremely irritable I 
and eccentric, perhaps he might not entirely J 
approve our intimacy; and, for your sake,.! 
I should like to have a good fortune.' 

" Though possessing the tenderest sensibili- 1 
ties, Emily was noble-minded, and above alifl 
things desired to do what was right. Sucltifl 
remarks as these, for a moment roused the i 
suspicion that Edward unhappily partook of 
an abjectness of disposiEion, which her lofty 
soul abhorred; but she looked at him, and 
revolted at the idea that he could be ignoble. 

" Her varying and expressive countenance 
told all that passed in her mind, though sh^ J 
uttered not a word. 

" Edward saw his observations had rendered I 
her uneasy, and he tenderly soothed her. She 1 
felt reassured, by a long conversation which ( 
succeeded, and reposed in him entire confi- 
dence. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



"THE FEAR OF MAN BBIN6ETH A SNARE." 



"After prolonging his stay nearly a year at 
Knelford, Edward returned home^ and Emily 
was his constant theme. His sisters were ele- 
vated in sentiment, generous, and amiable, and 
totally void of that selfishness which induces 
some sisters to seek to monopolize a brother's 
attentions and affections, and causes them to 
scrutinize with jealousy and coldness the ob- 
ject of his choice. They listened with eager 
delight to the praises of Emily, and anticipated 
the future, when they should be visitors at 
their brother's house, and find his home glad- 
dened by such a delightful wife as they felt 
assured she would be. 

" They desired Edward decisively to inform 
his parents of the engagement he had formed, 
but he referred to his father's eccentricities. 
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as the cause for deferring to do so ; and di- I 
rected them to the prospective period, when I 
he hoped to be totally independent, and able J 
to please himself. The opposition of his a 
ters to this mode of procedure was useles&^l 
vain expectations had strengthened the natu- 
raDy strong self-vrill of liis disposition ; and he 
destroyed his happiness by the policy through 
wliich he proposed to secure it. 

"Emily was still residing with her friend?, J 
and regularly corresponded with Edward ; bull 
her letters, stamped witli simplicity and s 
cerity, conveyed to him the assurance, that hefM 
mind, which, previously to her acquaintance 1 
with him, had been the constant abode 
peace, was now become the seat of conflicting^ 
feelings. 

"Before his departure from Knelford, hel 
had requested her not to avow their engager! 
ment to the Wiltons ; she had told him she I 
would not deny it, and complained 'that he I 
should wish to place her in s 
position. Again ho calmed her. 

"'They aU know my regard for you,' he I 
said, ' this I am ready to acknowledge to the I 
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world, and your friendship is my greatest 
treasure — ^my highest boast; but, if by our 
precipitation, we prevent or diminish our fu- 
ture prosperity and happiness, would it not 
be occasion of regret? A little time will 
make an alteration in our affairs, and then our 
felicity will be completed.' . 

"Emily felt that her highest wish was to 
see him happy, and she would on no account 
be the cause of diminishing his prosperity; 
and th6ugh not convinced by his reasonings, 
she promised compliance with his request; and, 
confidently reposing in his affection towards 
her, they separated. But when he was dis- 
tant, and she calmly reflected on all that had 
passed, her spirits sunk — ^her sincere partiality 
for him could not prevent the painful con- 
clusion, that his conduct had not been open 
and manly. She, in imagination, transfused 
her own pure disinterested regard into his 
bosom ; and, placing herself in his situation, 
thought how she would act under such cir- 
cumstances, and she felt assured that for a 
beloved and worthy object she could forego 
any thing, and endure any thing, and cheer- 
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fully toil for daily bread. How can futuTo 
wealth, thought she, recompense the destruc- 
tion of present peace and health ? 

" Emily, however, did not yield to the de- 
pression she could not remove. ' It is sdfish,' 
she would internally say, 'to indulge in sorrow, 
to the diminution of the happiness of friends 
around me, who are constantly striving to pro- 
mote my comfort, and who have had no part in. 
inflicting the woe I feel ; I will rise superior- 
to self, and try to be cheerful and useful.' 

" Vain would have been her own resolution' 
thus to arouse herself, had she not applied ton 
the Giver of every g;ood thought, and holy 
determination, for strength to enable her to 
persevere in the path of duty; but, as she more 
impressively felt the uncertainty and imper- 
fection of earthly bUss, and human friendships, 
she with humble faith reposed on that ' Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother ;' and re- 
joicingly realized His gracious promise, ' Him 
that Cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.' 
She also felt that, while she enjoyed innumer- 
able mercies, gratitude should prompt her to 
do good in every possible way. She therefore 
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united with the Wiltons, and other pious 
families, in plans of benevolence and useful- 
ness ; and, while ministering to the wants, and 
alleviating the woes, of others, she partially 
forgot her own sorrows. Her Bible became 
her choicest treasure; she read it attentively, 
with earnest prayer for that divine Spirit, who 
alone could teach her to know, and enable 
her to experience its sacred truths. She la- 
mented a disposition to lean too much on 
earths ' Earthly things,* she would say-—* ti- 
tles, honors, wealth' — these have no attractions 
for me; but eBxihlj friends , *I fear lest these 
should draw my heart too much from God.' 

"But though she was active, and seemed 
animated and joyous, the Wilton family, with 
that quickness of perception which true af- 
fection always imparts, perceived a paleness 
on her cheek, and an unwonted solicitude on 
her coimtenance. 

" They spoke of Edward, and the distress 
he would feel if she were ill. They knew not 
that he was the cause of the internal anxiety 
that preyed upon her heart, and dried up 
every spring of enjoyment. She could not 
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place that confidence in him which ahe desired 
to feel, and she trembled at his situation, as 
well as her own. Not a word, however, to his 
disparagement, escaped her lips; and many 
and fervent were the petitions ahe offered, that 
he might not he destroyed in the snare — his 
love of money, and the fear of man— had 
drawn around him. 

"The excessive tenderness of her friends 
deeply affected the sensible heart of Emily, 
and, conscious that her altered appearance 
awakened their most anxious and tendereat 
sympathies, she determined to break the en- 
gagement with Edward, and to leave Knf 
ford. 

" She contemplated the trial, and expt 
enced a skrinting from it ; but, she thought, 
' I shall not be alone ; God will be with me, 
and strengthen me to suffer : I desire to please 
Him, and He will not leave me.' 

" With her accustomed ingenuousness, she 
wrote to Edward, and explained the reasons 
for her conduct. If ever human heart was 
unveiled to mortal eye, he had opportunities 
of seeing — of reading her's ; and despicable 
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was the man who could not properly appre- 
ciate the sentiments and feelings that dwelt 
there. 

"As soon as Edward received this letter, 
he set out for Knelford. During his journey, 
he reflected on every part of his conduct — ^he 
felt a conviction that he was acting unwor- 
thily in giving Emily the slightest cause for 
suspicion or uneasiness. *But, the motive' — 
thought he ; * if the engagement be kept secret 
a little longer, I shall have a large fortune, 
and then all will be well.' * The fear of man 
bringeth a snare.' 

"When he arrived at the Wiltons he was 
deeply affected at the change in Emily, but 
still she was active, and he considered her more 
cheerful and interesting than ever; for the 
advancement of her religious experience had 
imparted a spiritual cast to her countenance, 
and peace and submission reigned in the ex- 
pression of her clear and beautiful eyes. Her 
glance, though soft, was so penetrating, that 
it caused him to shrink in her presence, as a 
guilty and contemptible being; but he heard 
no reproaches — no complaints — from her lips. 
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She calmly expressed her determination to 
leave Knelford, and her impression that it 
might be for their mutual advantage to dis- 
continue their engagement. 

" * What are you saying, Emily !' exclaimed 
he, 'break our engagement! I would not re- 
sign you for the world! If you go, I will 
follow you — I would pursue you to the ends 
of the earth. Life would be a cheerless blank 
without you,' 

" ' But Edward, if 1 feel it my duty to go' — 
"'It cannot possibly be your duty,' inter- 
rupted Edward ; ' we have talked together of 
the leadings of Providence, and I believe we 
have been brought together, that we may walk 
in the same path through life; and, can you 
turn aside from it, and rush into some other ?' 
" ' You know, Edward,' replied Emily, ' I 
tremble at almost every step I take, lest I 
should go astray ; but it cannot be right for 
me to remain in my present state of perplexity. 
It cannot be right for me to submit to have 
my feelings trifled with, and my peace de- 
stroyed. I never yet have been able to dis- 
cover, how persons could intentionally or 
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carelessly persist in grieving those they love^ 
No ! true affection endues with those exquisite 
sensibilities which lead us to anticipate the 
wishes — to prevent the wants — to increase the 
comforts — to promote the happiness — and, by 
participation, to diminish the sorrows of those 
we truly esteem. Yes! if it were possible, 
we should place ourselves as a shield between 
them and distress ; and the darts of sorrow, 
and the stings of disappointment, would never 
be suffered to pierce their hearts.' 

"*And, Emily, would I not do more than 
this for you? You know it is for your in- 
terest I wish us to act cautiously; we may 
soon, I trust, be very happy.' 

"*But why, Edward, should you surround 
yourself with secondary causes as you do? 
Why sacrifice peace to ambition V * The fear 
of man bringeth a snare.' 

" This, and similar conversations, passed be- 
tween them, while Edward remained for se- 
veral weeks at Knelford. 

"During his stay there, he besought her 
consent to a private marriage; as that, he 
thought, would cause her to repose entire con- 
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fidence in liiin ; and, feeling that in every 
respect their interests were united, she would 
more fully enter into his views with regard. 
to Dr. Clarkson. But Emily revolted at 
proposal, and shrunk at the painful imaj 
tion, of being an unacknowledged wife. Her 
heart sunk as she asked herself, ' If he loved 
me sincerely, could he think of placing me in 
a condition like this?' 

"She felt that, as his wife, confessed and 
honored by him in that sacred and endeared 
relation — placed in his house — and feeling his 
comforts depending on her exertions, she could 
cheerfully put forth hourly effort to satisfy 
and please. J 

" She was not a helpless being, who v/ii 
thered at the idea of actually, with her own 
hands, performing domestic services, if it were 
necessary to do so ; and while she would 
have been contented and happy witli a com- 
paratively small income, she possessed that 
prudence, forethought, and management, com- 
bined with a nicety and elegance of taste, 
which would have enabled her to invest a 
cottage with true respectability, at a very 
moderate expenditure. 
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" She had no ambitious views to gratify — 
no extravagant habits to support^ — no false dis- 
play — no love of admiration to satisfy, at the 
expense of a husband's purse, and at the sa- 
crifice of a husband's peace : she would have 
done him good and not evil, all the days of 
her life. 

"By the shade of sadness which passed over 
the countenance of Emily, when he named 
this proposal, Edward saw that he had agitated 
and wounded her feelings. He therefore, du- 
ring the continuance of his visit, redoubled 
his tenderest attentions, and, by affectionate 
assiduities, soothed the anxieties be had awa- 
kened. He calmed ber apprehensions, and kin- 
dled and encourag'ed hopes of future bliss — 
He brought visions of peace and domestic hap- 
piness before her, and her confidence in his 
generosity and affection was entirely restored. 
Indeed, so true was her attachment, and so 
desirous was she to invest him with ail that 
was dignified and excellent, that she magnified 
his worth, and excused, while she saw and 
lamented, his faults. ' He wishes to do right,' 
she would internally exclaim, ' and I trust 
God will aid him.' 
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" Dr. Clarkson was yet aUve, and Edward's 
expectations were flattered by his repeated 
promises that^ in days to comei abundant 
wealth would be left him, and placed unre- 
strictedly at his sole disposal. 

'^The Doctor also renewed the assurances 
of his earnest desires to promote his happiness 
in every particular, but still Edward durst not 
introduce to him the deserving and amiable 
being on whom his felicity so much depended : 
he feared the disapproving frown of this un- 
worthy man, and he had large expectations 
from the Doctor, and must not offend him. 
* The fear of man bringeth a snare.' 



CHAPTER IX. 



"THE FEAR OF MAN BRINOETH A SNARE." 

"Edward again left Xnelford. Emily was 
now much better, and he obtained from her 
a promise that she would remain with her at- 
tached friends, as they most earnestly desired 
she would consider their house her home; 
and she also agreed to correspond regularly 
with him. 

"But after Edward had for some time de- 
parted, and Emily minutely examined her 
sentiments and feelings, and contrasted his 
conduct with what she felt assured her own, 
under similar circumstances, would be, the 
internal conflict recommenced with greater vio- 
lence than before ; and though she strove, be- 
neath a calm demeanour, to conceal the woes 
that clustered round her heart, and withered 
every plant of hope and gladness, the grief 
of the spirit was stamped on her brow, and 
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her pensive countenance, and fading form, 
revealed to her anxious friends tlie fearful I 
truth, that her sun was going down while it I 
was yet day. 

" As Emily manifested a decided disinclina- 
tion to apply for medical advice, Mr, and Mrs. 
Wilton invited a most skilful physician, who j 
was a personal friend of theirs, to visit them 
at Knelford. He came, and after he had for 
a few days attentively watched the symptoms 
which excited their solicitude, he candidly told , 
them that nothing could save her. The arri- i 
val of death was not less certain, because his I 
advance was gradual ; and permission to break 
the frail cord which bound her to earth, was 
only withheld by the infinite love of God, until 
the uncomplaining victim should be fully pre- 
pared for her Father's mansion in heaven. 

" But Emily became increasingly tranquil, 1 
and sometimes seemed even joyous. Her | 
daily avocations were regularly attended to, 
and not a murmur escaped her lips. She was I 
all love and thankfulness ; and her friends 
were, if possible, now more precious to her 
than ever they had been before. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Wilton supplied to Emily the place of 
her own parents, who were no longer inhabi- 
tants of the earth, and she was to them as a 
beloved daughter, 

" James and Henry Wilton were still at 
Cambridge; but when they were informed 
by their sisters, of the rapidly increasing de- 
bility of the endeared associate of their hap- 
piest days, they hastened home, trusting that 
their society, and frequent short excursions 
into different parts of the country, might in- 
vigorate, and perfectly restore her, 

"They loved her with true fraternal affec- 
tiou ; and had Edward Mortimer never been a 
visitor at their house, Emily Montrose might 
have become the happy and honored wife of 
Henry Wilton ; and an almost idolized daugh- 
ter and sister. 

"But all this was now over; she was 
quickly passing to that world where ' They 
neither marry nor are given in marriage.' 

" Charlotte and Caroline were almost con- 
tinually beside her, and in their bosoms, save 
on one subject, she reposed all her thoughts 
and feelings. These feelings had recently as- 
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sumed a deeper, holier, and more spiritual 1 
tone. She had many violent and painful con- I 
flicts before she could fully resign the he- I 
loved object, who had so long been enshrined 1 
in her heart; but He, who demanded the I 
entire surrender, enabled her to make the I 
sacrifice, and after this struggle was past, she I 
eould constantly say, ' Father, not my will, but [ 
thine be done.' 

" It was now April, and the budding n 
gradually unfolding beauties of nature 
spired her with more than usual admiration. | 
and delight. 

" In company with her friends, who were 
her constant associates, she walked daily about 
the gardens and pleasure grounds, while her 
conversation, wbich bad always been pleasing, 
was now frequently sublime and enchanting. 
They listened with silent deligbt to the pure 
sentiments and holy feelings which, in suitable , 
language, her soft and melodious voice ex- 
pressed; and while they gazed upon her in- 
telligent countenance, and the animated and 
sweet tones she uttered fell upon the ear,> 
they flattered themselves that, for years to 
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come, she would be spared to cheer and soothe 
them. 

" As summer advanced, they frequently rode 
to the sea-shore, which was only a short 
distance from Kuelford; and while the deep 
roar of the houndless ocean, and the swel- 
ling and dashing of its majestic waves on the 
sandy heach, inspired their more lofty think- 
ings and emotions, frequently a calm and glo- 
rious sunset — reflecting on the tranquil hosom 
of the deep, the golden and purple clouds 
in which the ruler of the day robed himself, 
as he sunk beneath the horizon — seemed to 
unite sky and sea together, and draw the 
weary pilgrim nearer that land of eternal 
repose which is afar off. While her failing 
eye rested on the natural sun, who with the 
brightness of his rays irradiated the waters, 
earth, and sky, she felt that the ' Sun of 
Righteousness' had arisen on her soul, and 
scattered darkness thence ; and humbly re- 
joiced in anticipating the blissful period, when, 
released from the bonds of mortahty, her freed 
spirit would bask in the glories of His beams 
for ever. 
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" Emily had, until this period, regularly 
corresponded with Edward ; hut her letter* 
scarcely told of earthly love. She had long 
heen internally convinced that her days were. 
numbered, and were swiftly passing away. 
Her mental conflict was too severe to be long 
sustained. The sword was becoming too keen 
for the scabbard, and would soon destroy it. 

" Her affection for Edward was holy, as well 
as ardent and tender, and she had sought to 
direct liim to the Saviour, through whose 
merits and intercession they both might enter; 
heaven, and spend eternity together there. 

" Some of her last letters had been shorter? 
than usual, and were evidently written with 
a tremulous hand. She had not mentioned 
her declining state of health ; but the peculiar 
impressiveness of the sentiments and language 
aroused the apprehensions of Edward, and 
he hastily set out for Knelford. When he 
arrived there, he was welcomed by James and 
Henry Wilton with the utmost cordiality; 
little did they imagine that he had recklessly 
struck the dart which had drawn the life-blood 
of their dearest friend. 
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" He enquired for the different members 
of the family ; and then, in a hurried voice, 
asked for Emily. *We have just returned 
from a short walk in the garden,' replied 
Henry, ^and she is quite exhausted. Dear 
Emily! we must be prepared to resign her!' 
Edward's emotion became overpowering, — 

"* Resign her! what do you mean? Henry,' 
said he, almost inarticulately — * She is not ill.' 

" * She does not complain,' replied Henry, 
regarding Edward with deep sympathy, *but 
we have for some time perceived that her 
strength has been gradually diminishing. Dear 
Emily! her feelings are too simple, and too 
refined for a cold, selfish world like this !' 

" * I must see her immediately,' said Edward, 
in a voice almost choked with the intensity 
of his emotions.' 

" Henry truly sympathized with him. All 
the family were aware of his preference for 
Emily, and knew that they regularly corres- 
ponded. She too had always acknowledged^ 
that she entertained a sisterly regard for him ; 
though, in compliance with his request, she 
had never avowed the situation in which they 
stood to each other. 
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" But all the Wilton family were loo peno- ; 
trating not to discover the reality of 1 
position, and, possessing full confidence in Ed-^ 
ward Mortimer's generosity, and the sincerity! 
of Ma attachment, and knowing that Emily 1 
was at her own disposal, they were too deli^l 
cate to urge her to confession, and too noble- 1 
minded to attribute her reserve on the subject, 
either to a want of confidence in their disin- 
terested friendship, or to a coldness of regard 
towards them. They believed she had good 
and sufficient reasons for her conduct in this^ 
respect; and instead of being subjected to t 
unwelcome importunities, and petty reproachettj 
of little minds, she received from them, ince»-| 
santly, those affectionate and unobtrusive at- 
tentions, which cheered and soothed her iis% 
sorrow and weakness, and smoothed her paa 
sage to the grave. 

" This genuine sensibility had caused HenxyB 
Wilton to conceal his tender and devoted t 
tacliment. He believed it was not in the power " 
of Emily to make him happy in the enjoyment 
of her affections; and he knew it would dis- 
tress her to be consciously the cause of pain J 
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to him whom she regarded as a brother. * Ra- 
ther,' thought he, * let me be allowed to mani- 
fest a brother's freedom and affection than, by 
becoming a candidate for a more endeared re- 
lationship, weaken the strength and sacred- 
ness of the friendship that now exists.' 

" He was at no loss to guess and decide who 
was the favored individual that possessed the 
first place in Emily's regards, but little did he 
suppose that any one could possibly be found 
who would trifle with feelings which, to him, 
were sacred, and wound a heart which he es- 
teemed beyond all price. 

" He endeavoured, without envy or jealousy, 
to view Edward as the future husband of 
Emily, and while he witnessed his deep dis- 
tress on account of her declining health, he re- 
garded him with the truest commiseration. 

" * If I,' thought he, * experience such keen 
anguish at the prospect of losing Emily, whom 
I could never hope to love but as a sister, 
what must Edward suffer at knowing that she, 
whom he regarded as the beloved companion of 
his future life, must soon be numbered with 
the silent dead !' 

M 
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" Edward paced the room, absorbed in silent 
grief, for a few seconds ; then again he hurried- 
ly enquired, 'When can 1 see Emily? You 
must not detain her from me.' 

" ' We had better cauriously announce your 
arrival,' replied Henry, in a subdued and sym- 
pathetic tone. ' She does not, I think, expect' 
you ; and excitement might be fatal,' 

" ' Heru:y,' said Edward, with increased agi- 
tation, 'I cannot understand you. Announce 
my arrival! Does not expect me ! Excitement 
fatal ! What do you mean !' 

" ' Strive to compose yourself, Edward,' said 
Henry, with a voice and look of the sincerest 
friendship, ' and prepare to hear the painful, 
yet consolatory truth, which we have for some 
weeks, with saddened hearts, hourly read. 
Emily is leaving us, to join pure spirits io. 
the paradise of God.' 

" ' What 1 Henry,' exclaimed Edward, in a 
tone of mournful reproach, ' the truth which 
you have, for many weeks, liourly read, and I 
have not been informed of it!' 

" ' We thought,' replied Heniy, ' that Emily, 
in her letters, would say as much respecdng 
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her state of health as she considered necessary 
and proper, and did not feel ourselves at liberty 
to suggest or dictate what she should do. She 
has always been perfectly at home here, and 
you, Edward, as her friend, and ours, were 
ever welcome.' 

" * Her letters — ^yes,' said Edward, almost 
indistinctly, and quite unconsciously, * her let- 
ters — they were not designed to alarm, but 
they certainly might have instructed me to 
have prevented this awful hour, as they doubt- 
less were intended to prepare me for it ; but I 
would not believe' — 

** * Prevent this awful hour 1' thought Henry, 
* and prepare me for it' — and, * I would not 
believe! What does Edward mean?' But, 
surveying him with pity, he uttered not a 
word, for he saw that the tempest was pas- 
sing over his soul. 
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" Caroline Wilton now entered the room,.! 

and when she beheld Edward her grief ^ 
uncontrollable. Remembrance of the happy I 
days when they had first met together rushed I 
through her mind, and she sat down and wept I 
bitterly, 

" ' How is Emily ?' enquired Edward, 
petuously. ' When can I see her ?' 

" Caroline made an effort to appear compo- I 
sed, and replied, ' She is much weaker this , 
morning ; but I will inform her of your arrival. 
I am glad you are come ; for I heard her du- \ 
ring the night praying earnestly for you.' 

" ' Yes, I know she prays for me,' said Ed- 
ward, with vehemence, ' for she loves me with I 
angelic affection. But has she enquired for me?' 1 

'"Not lately,' replied Caroline; 'but she 
has written a letter, which she desired to bo i 
forwarded to-day.' 
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" CaroKne now quitted the room to infonn 
Emily of Edward's arrival- She cautiously 
prepared her for the information, and then said 
he was in the house, and waited impatiently to 
see her. 

" When this intelligence was communicated 
to Emily, a death-like paleness, for a few mi- 
nutes, overspread her countenance ; but she 
silently prayed that strength might be imparted 
to enable her to sustain this interview ; nor did 
she ask in vain. As soon as she felt her mind 
fortified and tranquilized, she requested Char- 
lotte Wilton to tell Edward she would be glad 
to see him. 

" Emily possessed a peculiar tact for discern- 
ing the feelings of others. Her quick-sighted- 
ness in this particular had discovered, by Caro- 
line's agitated look and manner, that her meet- 
ing and conversation with Edward had added 
poignancy to the sorrow she experienced on 
her account ; and knowing that Charlotte, in 
connexion with deep sympathy, had acquired 
much self-control, she now desired her, rather 
than Caroline, to be the bearer of her request. 

"When Charlotte saw Edward's distressing 
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excitement, she was deeply affected j but she 
buried her own emotions, and endeavoured to 
speak words of consolation to him ; and after 
she had partially succeeded in restoring him to 
comparative composedness, she accompanied 
him to the drawing room. 

" When he entered the apartment, Emily 
was reclining on a sofa, supported by pillows. 
She was now perfectly ca!m. She extended 
her hand to 1dm, when he approached her, and 
a faint blush sulFused her cheeks. He gazed 
upon her in silent anguish, and thought he had 
never on earth beheld any object so lovely. 
Her eyes looked purer than ever — there was an 
ineffable sweetness on her lips — and the seal 
of eternal peace seemed impressed on her 
countenance. She retained his hand, and with 
an animated tone said, ' I am g;lad you are 
here, Edward, for I have much to say to you.' 

" He spoke not a word— his eyes were suf- 
fused with tears — bis brow contracted — and his 
lips compressed — witli the effort to subdue bis 
struggling feelings. 

" ' I had written a long letter to you," sht' 
added, 'but I could not say half I wished to 
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communicate, and now you are come, I can 
tell you my last requests. These are some- 
times weighty.' 

" * Emily, why do you talk of last requests V 
said Edward, in a voice tremulous with grief. 
*I pray, I trust, you will soon be better. 
What could I do without you ? You are not 
ill — let me fetch Dr. Clarkson.' 

" At the mention of that name, Emily shud- 
dered; it appeared to be associated with all 
she had suffered, and the painful past was 
vividly brought to remembrance. 

" * But he knows not that he has been the 
cause of my grief,' thought she, * and Edward 
never imagined the conflict I have endured 
would terminate in death : but my trials have 
been sanctified and sweetened by the love of 
my heavenly Father, and I am resigned and 
thankful.' These thoughts were like balm to 
her spirit, and restored her to perfect tran- 
quility. She looked at Edward, and calmly 
replied — 

" * I thank you for all your solicitude ; but 
Dr. Clarkson could do me no good. I am free 
from pain, and am only excessively weak.' 
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" ' Tiivn 1 will take you home with me,' sud 
Edward. ' Change of air would do jou good ; 
and I know ray mother and sisters would nurse 
you mo«t t«nderly. We could travel by shwt 
•tagcfl, and your friends would accompany us,' 

" Emily regarded him attentively, and smi- 
led. All the Wilton family were now in the 
roum, hut none of them replied to this propo- 
■al. They wished Emily, in every thing, to 
pleaJte herself; but she was acquainted with 
tlieir desires, and was fully aware that they would 
be hapifier for her to remain with them. 
surveyed them with gratitude and tenderai 
and emphatically said, ' I will never leave 
home of these my dearest earthly friends—my 
fatlier, mother, brothers, sisters — till, through 
the infinite merits of my Saviour, 1 am admit- 
ted to my cttrnal home in heaven— heaven, 
that peacei'u!, happy resting-place — my weary 
spirit longs for its security and repose.' 

" All present were deeply affected with 
sweetness and earnestness of her voice 
manner. Edward silently leaned over her, in 
unutterable soitow, and Caroline threw herscLf 
at her feet, and wept. Emily alone retaini 
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composedness ; while her uplifted eyes, and 
the movement of her lips, indicated that she 
was engaged in prayer. 

"She felt herself a bruised reed, but she 
leaned on her Saviour continually for the sup- 
port she needed. 

" She now requested to be alone for a short 
time : all, except Edward, quitted the room ; 
and he seemed unmoveably fixed beside her. 
He besought her permission to remain, for he 
wanted to be made acquainted with all her 
thoughts and feelings. 

" She referred to their first meeting, and to 
various occurences during the subsequent years , 
of their more intimate acquaintance — mentioned 
minutely every circumstance which had been 
to her cause of painful regret on his account, 
and her own— lamented that earthly things 
had frequently too much obscured the reali- 
ties of eternity, and the creature had too 
often drawn her from the Saviour. ^ I have,' 
she said, with mournful impressiveness, ^ spent, 
in perplexity and grief, many precious hours 
which I ought to have improved for time and 
for eternity; but past sins ^re covered, and 
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past unfaithfulness is forgiven. I had many 
painful struggles before I could resign all for 
Christ ; for you, Edward, I may, at a period 
like this, acknowledge were the idol of my 
heart ; hut grace has conquered ; and now, 
when the Saviour says, ' Lovost thou me more 
than these?' I can reply, ' Lord, thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee.' 
'Edward, seek the Saviour, and we shall be 
united in heaven, never to know pain, disap- 
pointment, or separation. You must not strive 
to recal me to life, but O! help me to die 
welL' 

"Edward listened to this, and succeeding 
similar conversations, in speechless agony ; and 
though no reproachful look darted from her 
eye, and no complaining words escaped her 
lipa, when he who had known the secret work- 
ings of her mind — the lofty, pure, sentiments 
of her heart — and the sensibility of her feelings 
— reflected on every part of his conduct toward 
her, the voice of conscience, like thunder, 
would sound in his ear, • You have shortened 
her days — you have destroyed her life.' 

"Three succeeding weeks gradually diminj 
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ished her strength. She was not cut down as 
the grass, but withered like a flower ; nor couid 
the care and tenderness of her friends revive 
and save her. But heavenly plants were rooted 
in her heart, and these were incessantly watered 
by the unseen influences of the Holy Spirit ; 
and while they appeared in their loveliness, and 
difl'used precious fragrance around, the tear of 
friendship fell, because they must so soon be 
removed from the desiring eye. 

One evening, when Edward was as usual 
seated beside her, and flattering himself, from 
her uncommon animation, that she would re- 
cover, she gazed upon him with an intenseness 
that seemed to penetrate the depths of his soul. 
At length she said, ' Edward, will you remem- 
ber, when I am gone, the last conversations we 
have had together? In our past intercourse, 
how many visions of bliss have successively 
glided before us ! They were beautiful as the 
rainbow, and as quickly vanished: we have 
pictured a home on earth, which we thought 
would be a paradise, where love and harmony 
would uninterruptedly reign — and it is true, 
by simply seeking to please God and striving to 
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promote each otliers happiness, we might, in 
the nearest and most sacred relation, have 
enjoyed the highest felicity that human beingB. 
can experience. But our own hearts 
deceive us ; and frequently when we thu 
are cautiously and vrisely accomplishing 
best designs, we are following a crooked poll 
which involves us in a labyrinth, whose mas 
lead to distress and ruin. Through the mercy 
of God I now feel freed from every snare that 
has been laid for my destruction, and I trust 
soon to be beyond the reach of danj 
but you, Edward, may have many years 
live : set what is right always before you ; 
through divine strength, determine to pi 
it. Leave consequences — you have nothing 
do with them. Let no one cheat you out of 
your immortality ; but ever remember your 
responsibility to God, and consider that man as 
your enemy, wliatever his professions or promi- 
ses may be, who, by inducing you to lean on 
him, would weaken your trust in the Almighty, 
Edward ! we have been afFectingly tau{ 
' The fear of man bringeth a snare.' ' 
" She became exhausted ; and when sin 
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vived, requested that all the family might be 
summoned. She smiled and looked satisfied 
when they entered the room, ' Seat yourselves 
near me,' she said, ' that I may yet a little 
longer behold all that is deareat to me on earth. 
My father, mother, brothers, sisters,' she re- 
peated, as she looked at each separately, and 
affectionately; 'and Edward too,' she added, 
while he almost convulsively held her hand, as 
if he felt assured that the last diead moment 
was approaching, and he could forcibly detain 
her from the grasp of death. 

" After a short silence, during which her 
eyes were uplifted — while the heavenly glow 
that passed over her pallid face seemed to 
indicate that she had caught a glimpse of 
the glory about to be revealed — she again 
tenderly gazed upon her friends, and in a deep 
sweet tone emphatically said, 'How agonizing 
would be our hastening separation, were there 
no hope of a joyful reunion ! But we are look- 
ing to Jesus, who has opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. The way is sometimes 
rough and thorny ; hut they who repose on the 
Saviour are never comfortless : and when once 
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we have entered our Father's house abi 
we 'shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
niore, neither shall the sun light on us, nor 
lieat ; for the Lamb who is in the midst of 
throne sliall feed us, and shall lead us to li' 
fountains of waters : and God shall wipe away 
all tears from our eyes,' My soul has often 
heen subdued with gratitude and love when I 
have read that blessed scripture; and now 
rejoicingly anticipate its speedy aiid eternal 
alization.' She sunk hack, exhausted ! 
in silent sorrow, stood, or knelt around 
and Mrs. Wilton, with a mother's tendenn 
placed her drooping head upon her bosom- 
Edward still retained her hand. She speedily 
re^-ived, and said, in a low tone, ' Yet a little 
longer absent from my Saviour ! Are you all 
here ? Come near, that I may once more behold 
j-ou, and thank you for all your love and kind- 
ness,' She endeavoured to fix her eyes upoa 
her friends again ; but the film of death wai 
over them. She was conscious of this, and ft 
heavenly radiance illumined her conntenanee. 
' Never mind,' she said, ' all will be open visioa 
soon; for ' We shall sec him as he is.' 
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silence that for a few moments succeeded was 
interrupted by the loud sobs of her sorrowing 
friends. This seemed to disturb her^ and a 
shade of uneasiness crossed her brow. * Ed- 
ward, do you hold my hand V she asked. * Are 
all I love here? Do not weep. Life is a 
stormy day; but it rapidly draws to a close, 
and beams of eternal glory gild its last mo- 
ments, and gladden with the assurance that 
darkness is passing away for ever.* She was 
again silent: and then — almost triumphantly 
exclaiming, * My Saviour, I come ' — ^her spirit 
passed from earth to heaven. 

" For a long time her friends remained mo- 
tionless beside her faded form, imwilling to 
believe that her eyes were closed in death, and 
that her voice would no more vibrate on the 
ear. 

'* * Look at me once again, Emily,' said Ed- 
ward, in a tone of distraction. ^ Speak once 
more. O ! speak one word of counsel, and of 
comfort;' but the appeal was now in vain. 
She had entered the land where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are 
at rest. 
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" Mr. Wilton, perceiving the almost frantic 
distress of Edward, advanced towards him, and 
gently laJd his hand upon his aim. His violent 
paroxism of anguish suddenly subsided — sullen 
sadness entered his soul — and in this state of 
deep dejection he has continued ever since. 

" The Wiltons mourn for Emily as for a be- 
luved daughter and sister, and her image and 
excellencies are so indelibly impressed on the 
heart of Henrj-, that no other person can ever 
supply the place she once occupied there. He 
has left home with the intention of remaining 
abroad for some time. 

" Edward staid at Knelford till after the fu- 
neral ; and one day besought the attention of 
the Wiltons while he related to the assembled 
family all tlie particulars of the past history of 
himself and Emily. He was certain that he 
risked their esteem and friendship by the com- 
munication he thus made ; but the burthen on 
his mind was too intolerable to be borne j and, 
by this means, he sought to obtain partial relief. 

"The Wiltons shuddered while he frankly 
and mournfully acknowledged tliat, had he 
acted generously and candidly towards Emily, 
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he believed she might have lived to bless 
them all ; but he was too regardless of her ele- 
vated and sensitive feelings, and endeavoured 
to persuade himself that all would terminate 
happily. 

" * Did I not tell you,' reproachfully ex- 
claimed Caroline, *when I described her to 
you, that her sensitiveness was so extreme, that 
you might almost perceive the shrinking of 
her spirit when an unkind word was uttered, or 
a cold look was directed towards her? — and, 
in your intercourse with her, could you 
not discover this ? Could you possibly know 
her intimately for years without being con- 
cious of what she would have dared and done 
for the object of her regards ? How must her 
noble and generous soul have withered under 
the painful suspicion' that the being whom of 
all others she desired to be truly estimable, 
should be grovelling and insincere ! Precious 
Emily ! ' she added, with impassioned ear- 
nestness and affection. * O Edward ! you have 
converted our happy home into a house of 
mourning ; and, like an enemy in the guise of 
a friend, have deprived us of our dearest earth- 
ly treasure.' 
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" ' And, like a murderer, have destroved our 
happiness, and the life of our beloved Emily,* 
said James, with bitterness. 

" ' I can bear your keenest reproaches,' re- 
plied Edward, calmly, ' because 1 feeJ 1 deserve 
them; but say you will try to forgive me, 1 
fore I leave you for ever,' 

" ' You must look higher than ourselvf 
said Mr. Wilton, ' to obtain the forgivenej 
that will impart peace to your spirit, and I i 
trust that you will seek and find ; but it will h 
better for us all that our intercourse should es 

" 'Yes,' said James; ' and go to Dr. Clai^-*! 
son, and tell him the evil he has done. He v 
never worthy to know Emily : her lofty, pure 
spirit could have felt no union with him. Poor, 
paltry slave of wealth.' 

" ' Cease to reproach,' said Henrv. ' Let us 
seek to emulate the purity and gentleness of 
our beloved Emily, and— above all— the exam- 
ple of our divine Redeemer, and endeavouz | 
freely to forgive,' 

" James would have again replied; but Ed-J 
ward rose to depart. He took leave of the dif~.| 
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ferent members of the Wilton family, and their 
door was closed upon Mnj for ever. 

" He returned home a heart-stricken man, and 
has totally destroyed his own happiness. He 
may be very rich — Dr. Clarkson may leave Mm 
all his wealth ; but he baa sacrificed Emily to 
secure it, and all his joyous anticipations and 
blooming hopes of earthly bliss are buried in 
her grave, ' The fear of man bringeth a 

All present were deeply affected at this nar- 
ration, and Charles Mowbray and Mr. Max- 
well — who could feel no sympathy with the 
low motives which bad actuated Edward — re- 
probated bis conduct in the strongest terms ; 
nor could Mr. Derby or Mr. Grenville justify 
or excuse him in the slightest degree. The 
ladies were silent, till at length Mrs. Leftwich 
said — 

" I think it ridiculous for any young person 
to be so romantically attached. If Emily 
thought Edward was insincere, why did she not 
determine to break the engagement ?" 

" She had thus resolved," replied Mr, Gren- 
ville, " and we have heard the arguments he 
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emplojed to dmnaMJp Iier ; and, dioi^ a pain- 
fal sasj^cum that Edward^s dispontkm was 
senile would sometimes obtmde into her mind, 
die could not endnre the dislres&ii^ idea that 
the beii^ most h^jhly prized by her was mean 
and dishmiooraUe, and therefore endeaTomed 
to banish the affecting thoi^t ; and I do be- 
Uere that his attachment to her was so sinceie 
that in no condition could he hare been happy 
without her.** 

** Then, had I been in her place," said Sbs. 
Leftwich, *' and entertained the same opinion, 
I would have dismissed him, that he mi^thaye 
tasted a little misery — I would hare broken his 
heart, and saved my own." 

**Mrs. Leftwich," replied Mr. Ghrenville, 
^^ minds are differently constituted. Emily could 
not act thus ; she, by entering into a serious en- 
gagement with Edward, was boimd to regard 
him as her future husband ; and, viewing him 
prospectively in that sacred relation, it was 
right in her to cultivate towards him sentiments 
of the highest esteem. We have seen the de- 
velopement of her character under painful 
and perplexing circumstances. She always 
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placed the right before her, and would have 
sacrificed any thing rather than deliberately do 
what was wrong. She was not weak-minded. 
I have known her cheerfully encoimter, and 
heroically rise superior to, difficulties that an 
ordinary mind would have shrunk from. Under 
various trying situations I have alike admired 
her firmness and her meekness ; and these qual- 
ities were, I think, beautifully conspicuous in 
the most severe trial a naturally unsuspecting 
and confiding young person can meet with. 

" She was rich in the best qualities of the heart 
and mind, and I do not hesitate to say Emily 
Montrose was one of the most interesting and 
amiable beings I have ever met vrith. 

" For all her true friends— and they were nu- 
merous — I entertain the warmest regard, and 1 
sincerely deplore that the individual — the only 
one, I think, who could be found that would 
so heartlessly have trifled with her peace — bears 
the slightest relationship to our family. 

" It is necessaiy we should vigilantly guard 
against selfishness. Under various and specious 
disguises this feehng destroys the peace of hun- 
dreds. There was selfishness in Edward's 
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regard. He believed that, as his wife, Emily 
would render him truly happy; and fearing 
that, if he deferred the avowal of his attach- 
ment, she might be lost to him, he vrish« 
secretly to secure her affections, though 
must have been conscious such conduct 
unmanly and uiigenerousj and could not fail 
destroy the peace of a mind like Emily' 

" There was selfishness in the attentions he 
paid Dr. Clartson ; he could not respect the 
man — but he desired to possess his wealth ; 
and had Emily been endowed with the larger 
portion of money, lie would have hazarded the 
favor of the doctor, and placed her before the 
world as the object of his choice. j 

" But we may spare our accusations. Ed-« 
ward's sorrow is deep; and, because it is 
self-inllicted, admits of comparatively little alle- 
viation. He feels that a righteous Judge hath 
chastened him with severity, while He has in 
mercy released tlie uncomplaining mourner ; 
and he is now in so dejected a state of mind that 
he cannot hope the mansions of peace into 
which she has entered will ever be opened to 
him. 
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He reads her letters continually, and is fre- 
quently heard, in a low tone, to repeat the 
words she often in her last conversations ad- 
dressed to him — *0 Edward! we have been 
affectingly taught, * The fear of man bringeth a 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Early the following morning Mr. Grenville 
and Mr. James Maxwell set out on their jour- 
ney. Each one was too intensely occupied 
with Ilia own thoughts to converse much, and 
they had nearly reached Barton Priory ere Mr. 
Grenrille remembered that he must there se- 
parate from his young friend. He roused him-j 
self from the reverie in which he had indulged, 
but had only time to make a few cursory i 
marks relative to the situation James Maxwell 
was about to enter when the Priory, i 
grandeur and beauty, presented itself to theirl 
view. This ancient fabric stood on elevated^ 
ground, and, embosomed in fine trees, 
picturesque object in every direction. 

Mr. GrenvJUe invited James to call with himfl 
at Mr. Mortimer's, but he felt no disposition toj 
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see Edward ; and — taking leave of his deceased 
and lamented father's early and constant asso- 
ciate, and the guide of his own inexperienced 
youth — he proceeded on his solitary way. 

When Mrs. Frankfort and her guests assem- 
bled at the breakfast table, she regretted the 
absence of their departed friends, and Charles 
Mowbray informed her that they too must 
leave during the day. 

Mrs. Leftwich this morning looked rather 
unusually gloomy, and Miss Leftwich seemed 
in one of her sullen moods; but at this com- 
munication they exchanged glances which were 
more expressive than any language that could 
have been employed. Louisa's quick percep- 
tion speedily translated the meaning of their 
looks ; and, without the slightest tincture of 
unkind feeling towards them, she silently asked 
herself, " Why should they wish to be without 
us ?" Many answers to this enquiry sprang up 
in her mind ; but it is certain her genuine hu- 
mility did not allow her to furnish a correct 
reply. Ever ready to esteem others more than 
herself, it had never entered her imaginings 

that she could possibly be an object of envy to 
any one. o 




Mrs. Frankfort and Mr, Derby begged the 
Mowbrays to prolong their visit, if they conve- 
niently could do so, but tbey had promised t 
stay a few days at Mr. Camboume's, on th^ 
way to the Lodge, and the home circle wou] 
anticipate their arrival at the appointed time, i 

" For my part," said Miss Leftwich, i 
exultingly, " 1 never think a promise to 1 
home at a certain time of any consequence : if 
I am tired of my visit, I return before the 
proposed period ; and if I meet with such so- 
ciety as I like, I stay as long as I please." 

Self-love was so dominant in Emma Left- 
wich that she never allowed herself, for a mo- 
ment, to suppose that persons could, by possi- 
bility, be tu-ed of her company. To the re- 
mark of her daughter Mrs. Leftwich replied — 

" Yes, Emma, you are certainly always dis- 
posed to please yourself. 1 remember the last 
time you were at Oxford, I expected you daily 
for a week before you camo back ; but now, 
when you are from home, I never expect you 
will return till you make your appearance." 

Emma looked very self-complacently at hear- 
ing her mother's admission that when she went 
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out she was at liberty to stay as long as slie 
liked, and assumingly said, " I think, at eigh- 
teen it is time for me to be my own mistress." 

How true it is that those who are least able 
to guide themselves are frequently the least 
willing to submit to the guidance of others ! 
And who can guide themselves or others aright, 
unless they are enlightened and directed by 
the wisdom wliich cometh from above ? 

" And are you really desirous, Miss Left- 
wich," enquired Mr. Derby, with affectionate 
seriousness, " to be entirely free from maternal 
restraint ? Do you expect, in your intercourse 
with the world, to meet with e. more sincere 
friend than your mother V 

" I do not know," replied Miss Leftwich, 
sullenly, " if those be our best friends who are 
always finding fault with us ; if they are, my 
mother may certainly retain her claim to bo 
the first on the list," 

Mrs. Leftwich looked chagrined, and was si- 
lent. Emma regarded her with an air of tri- 
umph, while Maria and Louisa were grieved 
and astonished. They had never before wit- 
nessed so ungracious a manifestation of disre- 
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spect to a parent ; and, until they saw Miss 
Leftwich, could scarcely have credited that 
such feelings as were by her exhibited could 
find an entrance into the bosom of a child. How 
then could they suppose that these unhallowed, 
and unlovely tempera would be actually cherish- 
ed in the heart where only obedience, and grati- 
tude, and love, ought to reign ? But weeds 
grow rapidly without cultivation ; and if an in- 
dolent gardener will not eradicate them, he 
may speedily behold them luxuriating over all 
his ground, to the destruction of every valuable 
plant and beautiful flower; and an indolent 
parent may act similarly : and when, in after 
life, a child exhibits, in her conduct towards 
her mother, those dispositions which, from the 
earliest period, ill-judged indulgence has fos- 
tered, no blame is attributed by the parent 
to her improper management ; hut she thinks 
she has a claim to the sympathies of her friends, 
in the perplexity and sorrow she has brought 
upon herself. What just cause is there for 
complaint in such a case ? " Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?" 

It is necessary however to explain the occa- 
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sion of the very bad humour expressed by Miss 
Leftwieh ; for few persons are so unreasonable 
as to be displeased when nothing has occurred 
to excite disquietude ; though frequently those 
very circumstances which arouse in the depraved 
mind every unholy temper and feeling might, 
if rightly considered and wisely improved, be 
rendered subservient to their highest interests, 
by discovering to them their innate depravity, 
and conducting them, in their guilt and pollu- 
tion, to the " fountain opened for sin and uii- 
cleanness." 

Mrs. Leftwieh had from infancy encouraged 
in her daughter such qualities of mind and 
heart as she was now mortified and ashamed to 
see manifested in company, and the superiority 
and amiability of Maria and Louisa, which 
even her blind partiality for her child could not 
prevent her secretly acknowledging, had that 
morning, during an unpleasant but not imusual 
altercation that had passed in their dressing 
room, caused Mrs, Leftwieh to name them as 
examples which Emma ought to imitate. This 
grievously wounded her self-love, pride, and 
vanity ; and she angrily replied, " I do not wish 
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to resemble any living being that I ever behelS'S 
in my life." 

Her mother perceived by her coimtenance 
that the storm was gathering in her bosom d 
and knovring from experience that, when raised 
by the wind of angry words to a high degree of 
violence, it was very long ere a calm succeeded, 
she replied in a conciliating tone, " Certainly, 
Emma, they are not very showy and striking in 
company, and I wish you to be extremely 
attractive ; but I cannot help perceiring that 
respectful attention is always paid them ; andj 
when they speak, most persons listen to theiM 
observations with apparent pleasure : for ] 
part, I have never heard them say anj 
brilliant, or remarkable; but 1 suppose thejj 
please because they are good-natured." 

" Then I never wish to please," said EnimaJ 
haughtily. "I should hate to be con3iderei^ 
good-natui'ed, because good-natured people are 
thought to have nothing else to recommend 
tliem; and those mth whom they associate 
think themselves authorized to take advantage 
of them. If they want to borrow any thing, 
they apply to the good-natured — if something' J 
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must be done which they dislike to do them- 
. selves, the good-natured must do it for them — 
and these good-natured creatures seem to be 
considered common property, and Kve to be 
imposed upon. For my part, I have too much 
sense and spirit to be a slave to others." 

No mother's voice could here discriminate 
between that yielding easiness of temper — 
often most properly attributable to indolence, 
or aversion to the trouble of thinking, or to the 
want of principle and moral courage, and fre- 
quently miscalled good-nature — and the gener- 
ous disposition to contribute to the happiness of 
the social and domestic circle, which emanates 
alike from a benevolent heart and a sound 
and cultivated understanding. Mrs. Leftwich 
merely said, " You are not likely to be consi- 
dered too good-natured;" and Miss Leftwich 
was left triumphantly to plume herself upon 
her " too much sense and spirit to be a slave to 
others." 

There was, notwithstanding, too great a de- 
gree of truth in the assertion, that " the good- 
natured are sure to be imposed upon." The 
world is proverbially cold and unfeeling, and 
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who that has entered it with unsophisticated I 
and ardent affections, and a disinterested wish.l 
to please, but has suffered from the impositions ' 
of the selfish, and felt the spirit wither in its 
associations with the calculating and the cold- 
hearted ? 

Emma Leftwich was not however in thef 
slightest danger of experiencing personal in*j 
convenience from her desires and efforts to gra-| 
tify her friends. She was too entirety engros- I 
sed by self to devote the slightest portion of I 
her time to the gratiiication of others, unless I 
she could confidently calculate upon receiving, 
in return, such a sum of admiration as she ] 
would consider an equivalent for the trouble I 
she had taken to please. 

But when did the heart chilled with vanity i 
ever feel a glow of genuine satisfaction whilst 
the warmest expressions of admiration that 
language can utter saluted the expectant ear ? 

What a contrast is there between the dark- 
ening, withering, and contracting influence of 
selfisliness, and the glowing, reviving, and ex- 
pansive effects of pure benevolence ! The prin- 
ciple of divine love, whence true benevolence 
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springs, suffers no one to wait and estimate 
what earthly compensation they shall receive 
for their self-denying and persevering efforts to 
please others for their edification. The disap- 
pointments and mortifications which they en- 
counter in the path of duty are powerless to 
abate their benevolent desires to do good to all ; 
for they derive strength and encouragement 
from committing themselves and their works to 
Him who beholds the secret motives by which 
they are actuated, and who will render to all 
according to their deeds. 

The preceding conversation between the mo- 
ther and daughter accounts for their disturbed 
appearance at the breakfast table, and for the 
unbecoming remarks Miss Leftwich had uttered. 

In the afternoon the Mowbray party took 
leave of Mrs. Frankfort and her friends, and 
proceeded through a picturesque part of the 
country to Rosevale Cottage. 

From infancy Charles and Maria had known 
and loved Mr. and Mrs. Cambourne, the in- 
mates of this lovely retreat, and they rejoiced 
to introduce Louisa to them, as they felt assured 
her character would win their esteem. 
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These cherished friends were now descend- 
ing into the vale of life, and in them Christian 
dignity was combined with a sweetness and i 
cheerfulness of spirit which rendered them botl* I 
suitable advisers and pleasing companions ta-1 
the young and inexperienced. They had oaM 
family to enliven their home, but were seldom J 
alone ; their acquaintances were numerous, i 
whenever they were disposed to pass a few dayi^fl 
at Rosevale Cottage they were sure of meetiof 
with a cordial reception, and such heart-satisfy*] 
ing attentions as generous and affectionate I 
minds can alone bestow. 

The situation was secluded and lovely — thel 
white cottage was covered with clematis, jessa^ 1 
mine, roses, and honeysuckle — tlie gardens and I 
grounds were laid out with neatness and taste- 
and the habitation, its inmates, and appendages I 
appeared invested with power to banish from 
the minds of visitors the anxiety and tumult 
which constant association with the busy, bust- 
ling world occasions ; and, while in this calm 
and beautiful retreat, and listening to the impor- 
tant and interesting converse of its inhabitants, 
every ambitious and unquiet feeling seemed ] 
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hushed to rest, and a repose was experienced 
which the exciting pleasures of the world are 
powerless to impart. 

The Mowbrays and Louisa had here time to 
reflect on the incidents which occurred during 
their visit at Mr. Frankfort's. With their ac- 
customed desire to please, they related to Mr. 
and Mrs. Camboume all that they considered 
likely to interest them ; and the judicious re- 
marks which their communications educed from 
their pious and intelligent friends were highly 
instructive and edifying to themselves. 

The second morning after their sojourn at 
this delightful resting-place Miss Dennis and 
Miss Mansford, two young ladies who resided 
in the village, called upon them, and were in- 
vited to remain all day. 

Miss Mansford readily accepted the invita- 
tion, but Miss Dennis excused herself, as she 
had promised Mrs. Evans to spend the afternoon 
with her. 

In the course of conversation, however. Miss 
Dennis understood that several friends were 
expected to form a party to visit a nobleman's 
seat in the neighbourhood; and among them 
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would be one person to whom she almost im 
patiently desired to be introduced. 

She, for a short time, revolved how she must 
act ; she thought for a minute of the disappoints J 
ment Mrs. Evans would feel if she did not visit! 
her, and she suffered her mind to linger 
many minutes on the pleasures of the ex< 
sion. Duty and inclination were thrown : 
opposite scales ; at length the dispositioc 
gratify self preponderated, and she said, 
think, Mrs. Cambourne, I could excuse myself I 
to Mrs. Evans, by telling her I have an engage- ■, 
ment here this afternoon ; tor I very much wish J 
to remain with you ^d your friends." 

Mrs. Cambourne looked at her, and affection- ■ 
ately replied, " I am always happy, my dear, to j 
welcome you to our cottage, and should certain- 1 
ly have sent to request that you would join our 
party to-day, had I been aware of your return 
from Hampton ; but, as you have promised to 
pass the afternoon with Mrs. Evans, I could 
not think of depriving her of your cheerful soci- 
ety : she is disposed to be low-spirited, and I 
am sure your sympathy and vivacity would he 
extremely agreeable to her." 
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Caroline Dennis was a sensible, well-instruct- 
ed girl, who — though she sometimes erred 
inadvertently — always wished to act rightly. 
The excellency of Mrs. Camboume's remark, 
conveying, as it did, a tacit reproof to her for 
suggesting the inclination to break her promise 
— ^fell upon her heart, and excited mingled emo- 
tions of humiliation and gratitude. Her face 
was suffiised with blushes, but she frankly 
said— - 

" I thank you, Mrs. Camboume, for remind- 
ing me that I ought not to prefer pleasure to 
duty. Were all professed friends like you, 
how many young persons might be preserved 
from such conduct as exposes them to censure, 
and robs them of their peace. I do sincerely 
thank you for your kindness." 

** I am inclined to think. Miss Dennis," said 
Louisa, " that if all young people were as rea- 
dily convinced by kind reproofs as you are, so 
many mothers and instructors would not have 
to mourn over the fruitlessness of their admo- 
nitions." 

" If I err. Miss Amherst," replied Miss Den- 
nis, very seriously, *' I know the fault is all my 

p 
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own; 1 can offer no plea for my follies and 
my sins. Of my beloved mother I can testify 
that, with regard to educating lae, in the most 
important meaning of the word, ' she has done 
what she could." She has imparted all the in- 
struction which a pious, intelligent, and affec- 
tionate parent could communicate. She has 
taught me wliere to apply for help in every 
time of need, and 1 ought to be covered with 
confusion at having for a moment entertained 
the idea of not fulfilling a promise." 

Mrs. Camhoume surveyed her young friends 
with sympathy and deep interest. She did not 
look disdainfully, and shudder, and appear un- 
commonly shocked when any of the youthful 
party by whom she was frequently surrounded 
manifested, by their tempers, expressions, or 
actions, that they were fallen creatures. Her 
piety was not repulsive to those who were yet 
strangers to the enjoyments of rehgion. She 
was a light whose mild, clear radiance attracted 
many to goodness. By her frankness and ten- 
derness she won the affections and the unlimit- 
ed confidence of the young ; there appeared to 
be an unfolding of hearts before her; and 
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when she read the evils that lurked there, she 
faithfully exhibited them in all their malignity 
and evil consequences, and pointed alike to the 
cause and the cure. 

" My dear Caroline," she said, addressing 
Miss Dennis, " 1 feel assured that you would 
be alarmed at the idea of uttering a deliberate 
falsehood, because you know God is truth, 
and you would incur His displeasure by wilfully 
departing from veracity ; but there are numer- 
ous ways in which truth may be trifled with 
and violated ; and by some persons it is so 
marred that its beautiful features are scarcely 
discernible. Truth is eternal, and ought to be 
reverenced. There is eiIso a majesty in truth 
which demands respect, and a simplicity which 
should never be obscured by blundering and ex- 
aggeration. Truth is the great moral bond of 
society — the basis of all moral worth : for with- 
out truth there can he no virtue. Falsehood is 
a deadly plant, that springs up only in debased 
and grovelling minds. The sincere and simple- 
hearted never seek to screen themselves under 
its poisonous shade — they shun the atmosphere 
that is polluted with its noxious exhalations. 
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Promises should be esteemed sacred. We 
should examine our dispositions and drciuiK 
:ttances before we promise any thing ; but, hav- 
ing once passed our word, only the interventi<Hi 
of unforeseen and uncontrollable events should 
release us from the performance of our obliga- 
Uon. We have pledged our word, and we must 
fulfil it, or wc depart from the truth, and if we 
depart from the truth we sin, and the internal 
consciousness of having prevaricated robs us of 
that self-respect which, next to the favor of 
God, is the Brmest foundation and the strongest 
bulwark of all moral excellence. Let us en- 
deavour forcibly to feel the odiousness and cul- 
pability of encouraging falsehood, under any of 
its various and specious disguises. Exaggera- 
tion is falsehood — strong colouring is falsehood 
— and frivolous excuses are falsehoods. Be 
true to yourselves, my dear young friends ; let 
truth and candour murk your conduct ; then will 
you have no need to shrink from the scrutiny 
of your fellow-creatures, and you will enjoy an 
approving conscience, and the gracious appro- 
bation of your lieavenly Father, as your en- 
couragement and reward. I desire to see all 
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young persons amiable and excellent ; but in 
you wlio are now around me I feel a special 
interest. Many ot" my most cherished remem- 
brances are associated \yith some of your grand- 
mothers, with whom I have taken sweet counsel 
on earth, and who are gone before me to a hea- 
venly world. When I am in your society, by 
sympathizing in your views and feelings, I seem 
to bring back into my own spirit the sweetness 
of youthful intercourse with my dear departed 
friends. Yes, the morning of life is sunny and 
pleasant : employ it to the best purposes, and, 
then, in the shade of the evening, when you 
reflect on the past, yon will have no cause to 
regret that the night of death is about to hide 
all earthly things for ever from your eyes ; for 
you shall be admitted to the glories of an 
endless day, and dwell in the presence of God 
eternally." 

AJl the young people thanked Mrs. Cam- 
boume for her expressions of kindness towards 
them, and for her affectionate advice. 

Miss Dennis remained at Rosevale Cottage as 
long as her afternoon engagement permitted; 
and, on the following morning, she again re- 
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r young companions during 



turned to be wit 
the continuance of their visit- 
One evening when the party had been ex- 
ploring a beautiful ravine and cascade in the 
neighbourhood, they were, on their return to 
the house, most agreeably surprised to find Mr. 
Grenville alightmg from his horse at the hall 
door, Charles Mowbray hastened to welcome 
him ; and, as soon as he entered the poilour, he 
was saluted by the cordial greetings of the 
young ladies. His benevolent countenance 
beamed witli pleasure when they ail surrounded 
him ; but they imagined he looked more 
thoughtful, or rather more anxious, than usual, 
and forbore to make enquiry respecting Edward 
Mortimer, lest any thing relative to him should 
have caused the unwelcome cloud to settle on 
his brow, 

Mr, GrrenviDe, however, possessed that true 
sympathy which so constantly led him to con- 
sidt the feelings of others that he seemed intui- 
tively to know the wishes of his juvenile friends 
to hear some account of his visit. He therefore 
informed them that he found Edward in pre- 
cisely the same melancholy frame of mind into 
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which he had relapsed immediately after the 
death of Emily, and — in hope of arousing him 
from his stupor — the family was just setting 
out on a long tour. 

He opposed none of their plans, but was in 
all things quite passive. Dr. Clarkson was dead, 
and had left his property to a young gentleman 
whom he had seen only a few weeks before his 
death; but neither his decease, nor the non- 
performance of his promise, had the slightest 
effect on the feelings of Edward. 

When informed of the circumstances, by his 
father, he gazed for a minute on one of his 
sisters who was sitting beside him, then ear- 
nestly exclaimed, "Yea, Emily, 'the fear of 
man bringeth a snare,' " and directly sunk into 
his former eilence and dejection. 

" I truly lament the circumstances of the 
Mowbray family," said Mrs Camboume. " It is 
distressing when the bright anticipations of a 
father are darkened, and the blooming hopes of 
an affectionate mother and sisters are blighted, 
by the erring conduct of an only son and bro- 
ther. No single member of a household band 
can enjoy happiness or experience misery alone. 
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The prosperity and peace of a whole family are, 
in a great degree, in the keeping of the separate 
individuals who compose the domestic circle ; 
and this consideration should be a powerful 
incitement to each one to watch well his heart, 
and vigilantly to guard every action of his life ; 
lest, in tricing ivith his own happiness, he 
also wring a parent's breast with anguish, and 
cause a cloud of darkness to settle on that 
dwelling where, but for him, continual sunlight 
might have beamed. The scenes of future 
delight which Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer have 
contemplated for themselves and their children 
are suddenly wrapped in shadow and gloom, by 
the aifecting situation of Edward." I 

" Yes," said Mr, Grenville, " when we confino 
his condition to himself, and to those who are 
connected with him by nature's bonds, it is truly 
deplorable ; but when we consider the circum--— 
stances in a more extended view our sorrowfi] 
regrets increase. We cannot calculate 1 
amount of good his present unhappy state n 
prevent, and consequcntlv cannot conceive thftj 
amount of evil it may occasion. 

" He was religiously trained, and was early fo^ 
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vored with serious impressions ; but these gra- 
cious desires after true happiness, implanted in 
his heart by the HoJj Spirit, were choked and 
destroyed by the encouragement of the rapid 
growth of selfishness ; and he criminally prefer- 
red wealth to the smile of God. Had Edward 
Mortimer earnestly sought the divine favor as 
the " pearl of great price," he would have been 
preserved from the snare in which he has been 
taken and destroyed. He might now have 
been a happy Christian : while his talents, edu- 
cation, and influence would have rendered him 
eminently useful. His home might have been 
the dwelling of joy ; but now it is the habita- 
tion of distress. Grief is stamped on every 
countenance : and though the trial is sustained 
with Christian fortitude, yet the frequent, 
deep-drawn sighs of the father, and the tears 
that unbidden flow from the eyes of the mo- 
ther and sisters, tell of the sorrow that dwells 
in their bosoms unperceived by mortal eye. 

" His family too will, on his account, be l,ost 
to the neighbourhood ; which, by their instruc- 
tion, example, and beneficence they have, for 
many years, extensively blessed. And who, 
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dimiig their absence, can supply their place ta] 
the ignorant and the destitute ? 

" I would earnestly entreat my young 
friends," continued Mr. Grenville, " ever to re- 
tain in their hearts a vivid impression that no 
one lives to himself: neither our good nor our 
evil is confined to ourselves — both are diffusive. 
In our various relations we exert an influence 
that tends to the benefit or injury of those with 
whom we are connected, and our individual 
conduct must, in some degree, incite others in 
the pursuit and practice of virtue, or encourage 
in them unhallowed dispositions. And it is not 
merely through our life's short day, nor even 
through the lengthened years of time, that our 
good' or evil influence extends. The endless 
ages of eternity succeed ; and we may happily 
dwell for ever with some glorified spirit who, 
through our influence, under the blessing of 
God, was induced to seek a meetness for the 
mansions of eternal rest ; or we may unhappily 
be for ever associated with lost spirits who, 
through our unholy example, were led into 
the paths of destruction, which have conducted 
them to the regions of eternal raiserj-. Con- 
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scions of the truth of our Saviour's assertion, 
'Without me ye can do nothing,' let us, in hu- 
mility and faith, seek to be renovated by his 
Spirit, that all our thoughts, and words, and 
actions may be well-pleasing in his sight — let us 
strive to difiuse happiness around us. Only 
those answer the great end of life who live to 
do good ; and we never can be free from the 
dominion of those principles and tempers which 
cause so much disquiet and misery to ourselves, 
and our fellow creatures, until love to God and 
all mankind continually reigns in our bosoms." 

"Yes," said Mr. Cambourne, "it is only 
when heavenly light pervades our minds, and 
the deep well-spring of divine love flows in 
our hearts, that we feel the constant desire, 
and employ the imtiring effort, to promote and 
guard the interests and peace of all with whom 
we are connected. Religion is salvation from 
all that is selfish, and low, and unamiable — it 
is elevation to all that is ennobling, and gener- 
ous, and benevolent. Under its benign influ- 
ence no one could recklessly wound the peace 
of a fellow-creature ; but the exercise of kind 
feeling would be spontaneous, universal, and 
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uninterrupted. And when we consii 
the manifestation of love to one another all 
men are to recognize the disciples of the 
Redeemer, we should he earnest in prayer, 
and circumspect in our conduct, that this mark 
of discipleship may conspicuously distinguish 
GUI characters," 

" Did any of the Mortimers name Emily 
Montrose ?" asked Maria Mowhray. 

" Mrs. Mortimer once referred to her when 
the rest of the family had left the room," re- 
plied Mr. Grenville ; *' but her history, in con- 
nexion with Edward, seems too painful for any 
of them to dwell upon. When Mrs. Mortimer 
had rectu-red to various circumstances relative 
to her, she exclaimed, in a tone of minglej| 
grief and tenderness, ' Dear Emily ! Why v 
I not aware of her situation ? I might perhaps 
have preserved her life, and with joy have em- 
hraced another daughter. I cannot bear, Mr. 
Gixenville, to reflect on her sorrows, in associa- 
tion with the cause of ber distress. My feel- 
higs are too intensely painful to be endured. 
But yet I derive consolation from the assurance 
that she is now beyond the reach of mortal _ 
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woe : and while, in this afflictive dispensation, 
I adore the love of God manifested to her, I 
with awe acknowledge his justice ; while 1 gaze 
on my own, my only, son as a mark of a retri- 
butive Providence. He has trifled with the 
feelings — he has disturbed the peEiee — and 
shortened the days of an amiable and confiding 
being ; and, in my observations, I have invari- 
ably beheld the verification of the Saviour's as- 
sertion, ' With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.' ' 

" Her emotion now became uncontrollable. I 
attempted to comfort her. At length she re- 
gained composure ; and, in reply to my remarks, 
said, ' Mr, Grenville, I am not left alone— I 
am not comfortless. I cannot resign the hope 
that, although the sun of our earthly happiness 
is set in clouds of darkness, to rise no more, we 
shall, through the unbounded goodness of God, 
be safely conducted through this sorrowful re- 
gion to the celestial land of eternal rest and 
felicity, Edward spends much time in reading 
the word of God and in prayer. It is true his 
anguish seems too deep for utterance — he sel- 
dom speaks a word ; but 1 trust, though heavily 
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chastened by the Almighty, he is not given over 
to endless death. I could bear any thing for 
myself and my children but the soul-piercing 
thought of eternal banishment from God, and 
from the glory of his power for ever. Painful 
as it is to me to regard my only son as a beacon, 
I do yet most earnestly wish that he might 
serve as a warning both to fathers and sons, to 
guard against the destructive opinion that J 
wealth is happiness. 

" ' Recent circumstances have led me to reflect I 
more deeply on the situation of various fami- 1 
lies, and I am convinced that a large portion of 1 
the misery they have ever known has resulted I 
from the encouragement of the same principle | 
that has misled Edward, and brought sorrow ] 
into our dwelling. All persons may not speak I 
out their sentiments as Dr. Clarkson did; [ 
every parent may not daily repeat to his sons I 

1 oul de troying maxim, ' Get money — by I 

all an g t money : get it honestly if you, I 

n— hu h some means get money.' But I 

hou h h se words proceed not from their lips, ] 
1 no h g neral tenour of their conversations 
and the whole of their conduct tend to impress 
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on the raitids of their children the fallacious be- 
lief that wealth is the principal thing, and tliat 
all their getting will be vain unless they get 
riches ? 

" ' And in reference to marriage — that most 
important circumstance in life — the opinions, if 
not the words, of Dr. Clarkson are echoed by 
hundreds of parents : ' What is piety, or talent, 
or amiability, without plenty of money V 

" ' This has not been Mr. Mortimer's sin ; but 
be most bitterly deplores that he ever placed it 
in the power of another to implant and encour- 
age such dispositions in Edward as it always 
had been his study and prayer to uproot and 
destroy.' 

" The entrance of the daughters terminated 
our conversation on this subject, and we did not 
resume it while I stayed." 

" I cannot account for the conduct of Edward 
Mortimer," said Charles Mowbray. "I could 
not have supposed that even selfishness — cold 
and unfeeling as it is — would so harden his 
heart as to suffer him to contemplate the situa- 
tion in which he bad placed Emily Montrose 
without resolutely breaking through every bar- 
q2 
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rier that prevented him from reatoring peace to 
her oppressed and agitated mind. Her partially 
isolated condition gave her a tenfold stronger 
claim on his generosity and affection. She had 
no father's house in which to find a refuge — no 
mother's ear in which to tell her state of woe, 
and the history of her wrongs — no brother to 
reproach the destroyer of a sister's peace. A 
noble-minded man would have found liis own 
character elevated by being permitted to ap- 
pear before the world as the protector of inno- 
cence and true worth. Honor is reflected on 
any man who raises merit from the shade, and 
places piety, intelligence, and amiability, in an 
extended sphere of usefulness. I wonder not 
that a load of guilt oppresses the heart of Ed- 
ward : he must bear in his bosom a conscious- 
ness that he has destroyed the life of Emily ; 
and though he i'orfeita not his own, never can he 
expect to derive comfort from any earthly 
source of enjojTnent. 

" I have often thought that a great portion 
of the misery we witness proceeds from a retri- 
butive Providence ; and the trials which persons 
experience frequently arise from those ' 
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circuinstaiices which have induced them to vio- 
late the divine command of the benevolent Re- 
deemer, 'Do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you.' It" the histories of indi- 
viduals were unfolded to us, we should fre- 
quently see that their mental, personal, and 
relative sufferings are, by the inviolable justice 
of God, exactly proportioned to the unhappi- 
ness they have occasioned in the relations and 
conditions in which they are placed ; and self- 
love — though a comparatively unworthy princi- 
ple — might be urged as a motive to excite us to 
promote the peace of our fellow-creatures." 

Mr. Grenville, with aiFectionate interest, 
surveyed the fine youthful countenance of 
Charles Mowbray, while he with glowing ar- 
dour expressed the pure feelings which rehgion 
had enkindled in his bosom. His aged friends 
also regarded him with complacency ; and Mr. 
Cambourne addressing him said, "My dear 
Charles, you have, in the morning of youth, 
been happily brought to Jesus— to leara of 
him — and the gracious dispositions which his 
Holy Spirit can alone implant are flourishing in 
your heart. May the blighting influences of 
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selfishness never for a moment cause your Chiis- 
tian graces to wither ! May you live to do good 
— lo increase happiness — to be an extensive 
blessing! But always remember, it is only by 
rising in our contemplations, desires, and aSec- 
tions, above the polluting and darkening atmo- 
sphere of this world, that we can see things as 
they really are, and estiniate them according 
to their true worth. And we can only do what 
is acceptable to God while we look to liim for 
wisdom to enlighten and instruct us, and for 
power to enable us to perform his will. ' Trust 
in the Lord vrith all thine heart, and lean not 
unto thine own understanding.' ' In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him, and he shall direct thy 
paths.' " 

When the day arrived on which the Mow- 
brays were to leave Rosevale Cottage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cambounie seemed desirous to protract 
their stay from one hour to another. At length 
evening drew nigh, and they could remain bo 
longer. Their aged friends affectionately and 
solemnly commended them to God — ^the guide 
of youth, and the support of declining years— 
and they departed. 
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Tliis was the last time they beheld their 
venerable counBellors and praying friends. 
A tew weeks afterwards Mr, Camboume, 
while employed in catechising a large number 
of poor children, whom he benevolently clothed 
and educated, was seized witli apoplexy, and 
suddenly removed from earth to heaven : and 
the mouniing survivor, after remaining his 
sorrowing and desolate widow for nine months, 
was, by the love of her heavenly Father, taken 
from this vale of grief, to rejoin her beloved 
companion in realms of everlasting blessedness. 
Miss Dennis was permitted by her parents to 
remain witli Mrs. Cambourne during the period 
of her widowhood, and the lessons she learnt 
from the sulforing patience, cheerful resigna- 
tion, and humble yet victorious faith of the be- 
reaved mourner, were by her prized among the 
most distinguished blessings of her life- 
Miss Dennis was to Mrs, Camboume as a 
daughter : her sympathy and affection cheered 
her solitary hours, and smoothed the path that 
rapidly conducted her to " the house appointed 
for all living." And well was she repaid for 
her tender and unremitting attentions, by the 
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pious counsels she daily received, and the f 
vent prayers in which she was incessantly com 
mended to God. 

Just before her departure, and while hei 
venly peace beamed on her pallid countenauc* 
Mrs. Cambonme looked fondly on Miss Den- 
nis, and said, '* Caroline, I have solemnly com- 
mitted you to Him who lias been the unfailing 
refuge of those who have loved him in all gen- 
erations. These are now before His throne — 
an innumerable multitude. They are ascribing 
' Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the 
throne, and uuto the Lamb ;' and my feeble 
voice will soon mingle with their notes of lofti- 
est praise. Yes, I shall speedily join in that 
perpetual anthem of thanksgiving which as- 
cends in ceaseless gratitude to Him ' 
me, and gave himself for me.' " 

She then remained for some time in silenli] 
and devout meditation : her eyes 
serenity, and a sweet smile rested on her face. 

At length she again regarded Miss Denni 
with tender affection, and softly said, " C 
line, I pray for you, I go to the i 
prepared for me, in my Father's house above,,! 
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by the love of the adorable Redeemer. I pray 
that you may follow me. You have probably 
many years to Bojoum on earth ; and I ask 
that, if consistent with the will of God, hap- 
piness may gild your days; but whether the 
path along which you are conducted to glory 
be brightened by joy and gladness, or clouded 
by sorrow and woe, all will be well if the Holy 
Spirit be your guide and comforter. Look to 
Jesus continually — repose every moment by 
faith on his infinite merits — and where He is 
there sliall you one day he also." 

Mrs. Cambourne now became exhausted by 
the effort she had made to say so much ; and 
Miss Dennis, deeply affected by this last proof 
of affection and tenderness, could only look her 
gratitude and thanks. She continued to watch 
beside the couch of her languid friend, who 
gradually sunk into a tranquil and deep sleep 
— the sleep of death. 

No one could tell the moment when the hap- 
py spirit was released from the burden of the 
flesh and ascended to the regions of eternal 
blessedness. 
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When her friends siuTOimded her hed, i 
gazed on Ler venerable form, the tear of affec 
tion fell ; but they sorrowed not as those withouta 
hope. They contemplated the bliss into whichyl 
through the infinite merits of her Saviour, sheT 
had entered, and were comforted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Camboume had both fearedl 
God from their youth, and had early consecrateAl 
themselves to his service. They possessed much 
worldly property, which they diligently em- 
ployed, as those that must one day give account. 

They lived to please God, and to bless man- 
kind ; and the eifects of tbeir extensive, but 
unostentatious, benevolence — their prayers — 
their piety — and their influence — will extend 
through successive generations, and will be 
happily experienced in the salvation of many 
throughout eternal ages. Their path was that 
of the just; and at every onward step the dig- 
nity and loveliness of the Christian character 
appeared more conspicuous and beautiful. 

In well-doing they put to silence the ignorant 
remarks of the opposers of godliness, and stead- 
fastly and cheerfully performed and suffered 
the will of their heavenly Father. 
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But their work on earth was at length com- 
pleted — they were meetened for the inheritance 
of the saints in light, and entered through the 
valley of death into regions of endless repose 
and felicity. 

The life of a Christian is happiness: the 
death of a Christian is peace ; and in that aw- 
ful hour, when nothing earthly remains on 
which the hope of the wicked can for a moment 
rest, and when the dread future presents itself 
shrouded in blackness and darkness, and laden 
with miseries that fill the trembling spirit with 
anguish — then the righteous man, when all 
earthly things are vanishing from his view, and 
the world's wealth is as the light dust in the 
balance, joyously anticipates the perfect real- 
ization of the hopes which animated him in 
his journey through life ; for immortality- 
incomprehensible, blissful immortality — ^pre- 
sents itself to his astonished and enraptured 
spirit, and he exults in the unfading hope— the 
blest assurance — that he shall be for "ever 
with the Lord." Who would not say, " Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be Hke his ?" 



CHAPTER XII. 



A FEW months after the visit at Mr. Frank- 
fort's Mrs. Leftwich, in lonely sorrow, mourned 
over what she called the " dreadful self-will of 
Miss Leftwich," who had made a second visit ta 
Oxford, where she staid " as long as she plea- 
sed ,-" and then, in eager haste to hecome her. J 
" own mistress," before she was nineteen, shor I 
eloped with Mr. Thornhill, to whom she had' I 
been introduced only a few weeks before, a 
who, being in search of money, had obtained 
information that Emily Leftwich had a good I 
fortune entirely at her disposal. By insinua^ J 
ting himself into her favor — which any one, j 
by flattering her vanity, might soon and sue- I 
eessfuUy accomplish — he speedily persuaded 
her to free herself from her mother's control, 
and realize the sweets of that freedom by: i 
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placing herself and her property wholly in his 
power. 

We need not say that he was an unprinci- 
pled man who could act thus, nor need we 
wonder that Miss Leftwich fell into the snares 
that were laid for her ; her education prepared 
her for the course of conduct she invariably 
pursued. And when any one is trained in the 
same way, and possesses the same dominant 
disposition to be free from maternal restraint, 
she will avail herself of the first similar, though 
certainly the most unlikely, means of securing 
her liberty; for she who goes into the world 
with a large fortune in her hand is sure to meet 
with many persons who, from motives of the 
sincerest regard^ of course^ are desirous to be- 
come her protectors, and share it with her. 
Cannot parents be warned by the examples 
that surround them to preserve their children 
from the perils to which they are exposed? 
How many there are who, instead of instruct- 
ing the hearts, and rightly directing and improv- 
ing the understandings, of their daughters, seem 
only anxious that they should acquire a few 

showy embellishments ; and thus adorned they 

R 
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permit them to flutter into the world, where' 
they attract the attention of the imprincipled 
and the cold-hearted, and fall sacrifices through, 
the ill-judged indulgence of the mother, and 
the self-will and vanity which that indulgence 
has continually fostered. 

When Mr, Derhy heard of the misguided' 
step Misa Leftwich had taken, and understood 
that no one knew where Mr, Thornhill had 
proceeded with her, he benevolently visited 
Mrs, Leftwich, to offer any assistance he could 
render in discovering the route of the impru- 
dent pair. When his name was announced,. 
Mrs, Leftwich refused to see him : slie remem- 
bered the conversation on the subject of educa- 
tion which had previously taken place at Orrell, 
and felt that she could not endure the tacit re- 
proach which his presence would convey. 

When Mr. Derby had retired from the 
house, Mrs, Leftwich bitterly exclaimed, " O 
that I had hstencd with attention to his re- 
marks, and endeavoured to render them suh- 
sercient to the welfare of myself and my daugh- 
ter '." But it was then too late to commence the 
work which should have been begun in infancy. 
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Emma was then dreadfully self-willed. Mr. 
Derby, thought she, is returning to a happy 
home, where his children are like olive bran- 
ches around his table ; but my house is left to 
me desolate. 1 am abandoned by my child." 
Again she wept, and internally asked, "Was 
ever mother's sorrow like imto my sorrow ?" 

Happy would it have been had the grief 
which Mrs. Leftwich for a few days experi- 
enced led to salutary reflection ! But when, 
about a week after her daughter's elopement, 
she received a letter from her, describing, in 
glowing coloiurs, her present enjoyments and 
bright anticipations of uninterrupted happi- 
ness with her dear Mr. Thomhill, whom she 
invested with every excellence which adorns 
human nature ; and who, she said, was all 
tenderness and affection towards her, — Mrs. 
Leftwich indolently and carelessly concluded 
that all things were ordered for the best, and 
really considered herself very pious when, in 
order to banish painful thought and the ex- 
penditure of anxious feeling, she remarked to a 
lady who was with her at the time the letter ar- 
rived, " Well, it is useless and sinful to murmur 
r2 
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at tliL' will of God ! for what He desig! 
come to pass ; and I really thuik Eimaa t 
her husband will be very happy : she has p 
of money, and Mr. Thornhlll must certain!]^ 
feel strong affection for her. She unqueatlonJ 
ably ought to have informed me of her inte 
tion ; but she always liked to please herself a 
surprise me." 

It seems almost incredulous that Mrs. ! 
wich had not, ere now, learned that Jastij 
esteem and true affection were never yet j 
chased by the largest portion of riches that any>l 
individual has ever called his own. Worldly* 
possessions may command the services, and exa< 
the obedience, of the dependent and the desti 
tute — they may obtain the homage and si 
ing respect of the servile and the obsequious ; 
but let those whose riches are their only or 
their principal recommendation be stripped of 
their wealth — let them no longer be able 
support their splendid establishments, and re—, 
compense the fawning crowd for their loud, and' I 
long, and reiterated expressions of attachment I 
and adulation — then wiU they find the true (1 
opinion that is entertained of them by society ; 
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for if destitute of intrinsic worth, and possessing 
no moral virtues to claim respect, they, in the 
day of adversity, will be forsaken by all the pre- 
tended friends who, in the sunshine of their 
prosperity, feasted at their tahle, and partici- 
pated their prodigaHties. 

It might sometimes he advantageous if per- 
sons would endeavour to ascertain the amount 
of respect that is spontaneously offered to them 
for their ow7i sakes, entirely disconnected from 
the adventitious circumstances in which they 
are placed. Sucli an enquiry might induce 
self-knowledge; and true self-knowledge — the 
knowledge of their ignorance,and sinfulness, and 
weakness — will lead to the Fountain of wisdom 
for instruction — to the Saviour of the sinful for 
salvation — and to the Strength of Israel for 
help in every time of need. 

But Mrs. Leftwich wished not for so inti- 
mate an acquaintance with herself as would 
disenthrone the idol she had so long and so sin- 
sincerely worshipped. She was, it is true, 
often disturbed with the disquietude and rest- 
lessness — and harassed with the anxiety and 
apprehensions — which all must sometimes feel 
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who do not enjoy the favor of God, and tl 
approval of their own consciences; but thei 
she was too closely wrapped in the garment o 
self-righteousness to believe that she was a si 
ner, and needed salvation ; and though with h 
lips she might sometimes acknowledge ' 
fact — so necessary to be experienced by i 
mankind — in her heart and life she was ■ 
ually saying, " Lord, I thank thee that I am 
not as others are." 

Mrs. Leftwich certainly could not altogether 
banish the idea that she had not trained up her 
child in the way she should go ; but it was only 
when that way opposed her own wish and will 
that this feeling entered her mind ; and she had 
such an extreme dislike of being rendered un- 
easy that she dismissed it as soon as possible. 
She determined not to be made uncomfortable 
by Emma's perverseness and ingratitude, and ] 
actually strove to persuade herself that Mr.fl 
Thornhill was warmly and sincerely attached to|J 
her daughter, and would make her very happyjj 
She therefore chased the gloom from her coun-'i 
tenance, and wreathed her face in smiles ; 
when persons called to sympathize in he^ 
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supposed distress, if they possessed only a 
slight degree of penetration, they stopped short 
in their expressions of sorrowing sympathy ; for 
they could easily perceive, from the looks and 
manner of the inconsiderate and unfeeling mo- 
ther, that she expected their visits to be cheer- 
ful and congratulatory. 

She published her daughter's letter, with her 
own comments upon it, and sought to persuade 
all her friends that, although her advice was 
not solicited, she perfectly approved Emma's 
choice, and had not the slightest doubt but that 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill would be quite as 
happy and respectable as Mr. and Mrs. Staun- 
ton, who had been lately married, and concern- 
ing whom all their friends seemed so much 
interested, and for whom they anticipated cloud- 
less days of peace and bliss. For her part she 
could perceive nothing remarkable in either of 
them; neither Mr. nor Mrs. Staunton was 
showy, and striking, and if they went quietly 
through the world it was all she expected for 
them ; but when Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill re- 
turned from France — whither they had gone 
on their wedding tour — ^and settled at her house, 
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she hoped they would create " tptite a sei 
lion." 

Months rolled rapidly away, but each succes-l 
sive day to the one on which Emma Leftwick J 
had, at the altar, resigned herself and her for— j 
tune to Mr, Thomliill, had passed by her heavily- ^ 
laden with disappointment and woe. She was I 
not long in discerning that she had no hold on 
her husband's heart- — that wealth had been the 
bait in the connexion he had formed with her ; 
and, with feelings undisciplined, and an unin- 
structed mind, she thought the discovery of hia 
treacliei"y fully justified her in venting on him ' 
the bitterest reproaches. 

His retorts were sarcastic and severe ; and, 
before the expiration of one month after their 
marriage, neither party attempted to keep up ■ 
appearances ; and unrestrained torrents of re- 1 
proach on her part were answered by unmanly 
abuse and recrimination on his. 

Her unworthy husband's neglect andunkind- 
ness, and her own nnhappiness, daily increased} 
but pride prevented her avowing her miserable 
condition even to her mother. She bitterly 
deplored her folly in placing her happiness and 
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freedom in the power of an artful designer ; but 
still she wished her acquaintances to believe her 
situation widely different from what she hourly 
experienced it to be ; and the letters which she 
at intervals wrote to her mother described a 
state of enjoyment — quite contrary to the one 
she occupied, and portrayed as her own plea- 
sures — which she never knew. 

Surrounded by strangers, she endured the 
torments of a grief untold ; and, as Mr. Thorn- 
hill found far greater attractions abroad than in 
her society, many and sad were the solitary 
hours she spent in unavailing regrets ; and when 
she tried to find temporary relief from her un- 
easiness, by writing to her mother, and describ- 
ing unreal delights, the conviction that she 
was lonely, forsaken, and unhappy — an alto- 
gether different being from the one she led 
others to suppose her to be — woidd frequently 
wring her heart with anguish, and cause tears 
of mingled pride, humiliation, shame, and 
remorse, to water the paper, as if to obliter- 
ate the falsehoods with which it was stained. 

Poor Emma ! di'iven from the strong hold in 
wliich she had trusted — painfully convinced of 
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the insufficiency of wealth to purchase happr 
ness, or gain affection, or hind to her the heart 
of him for whom she Had resigned reputation, 
friends, and fortune— happy would it have beei 
for her could she have called to mind one instance 
in which a mother's voice had warned her of the 
unsubstantial nature of all temporal good, and 
the uncertainty and fleeting character of earth's 
brightest enjoyments ! Had that voice ever di- 
rected her in tlie pursuit of true happiness, she 
might — in the hours of loneliness and grief, 
under a consciousness of her sinfulness, which 
worldly woes were, by the mercy of God, ap- 
pointed to induce — have repented, and wept, 
and prayed, and believed, and felt she was not 
quite an outcast. 

But all within and around her was sorrow and 
gloom. She knew not where to look for conso- 
lation. Recollections of the past were fraught 
with misery, and not a gleam of brightness 
darted across the dreary future. She was 
miserable on earth, and felt she had no hope of 
an inheritance in heaven. 

Why will not parents conduct their children 
to true, substantial joys ? All terrestrial tilings 
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are uncertain and Tanishing, Often tave joy- 
ful anticipations of earthly bliss been succeeded 
by withering and hitter disappointment. The 
brightest prospects have frequently been sud- 
denly clouded, and the cup of worldly enjoy- 
ment has sometimes, in a moment, been dashed 
from the lip that pressed it. 

All human props on which the sojourner in 
this world leans for security and comfort may, 
one after another, be withdrawn from him ; 
and, stripped of his goods and bereft of friends, 
he may be left to wander on in cheerless dejec- 
tion, solitary and destitute. As this may be 
the case with every individual, how all-impor- 
tant then is it to the security and happiness of 
mortals that they should find a friend in Him 
who is " the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ;" and, amidst ail the vicissitudes of time, 
enjoy a hope more precious than either the 
fleeting pleasures or real enjoyments of this 
life — " a hope full of immortality." 

The deception that Mrs. Thomhill for some 
time practised would not always conceal her 
true condition. Her ample fortune was soon 
squandered by her profligate husband; and. 
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wlicn she had no property li?ft which he could 
claim, lie basely deserted her, and she found 
herself alone among strangers, who regarded 
her with cold suspicion, or cruelly taunted h( 
with her folly. 

Having now no other place of refuge than 
her mother's house, she, with a trembling heart, 
set out thither. She was received by Mrs. 
Lef'twich with cruel invectives and unrestraini 
torrents of reproaches — and took up lier ab< 
in her maternal home to " excite quitf 
tion" of compassion in those breasts where be-*' 
nevolent feelings could exist, and of ridiculw] 
and contempt in some cold-hearted character^i 
who had formerly with envy beheld the vaiii 
heiress, and who now enjoyed an imgenerous' 
and pitiful triumph in her disappointment and. 
humiliation. 

But after a long period of perplexity, dark- 
ness, and distress, Mrs. Thornhill could say, 
" It is good for me that 1 have been afflicted." 
By the total failure of her high expectation — 
her firm assurance of happiness resulting frotoi 
wealth — she was, by the divine blessing, awa- 
dened to serious consideration, and led to seek. 
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through faith in the Redeemer, ever-during 
riches in the favor of God, and the hope of 
endless felicity beyond the grave. 

It is not necessary that all should be strip- 
ped of their riches before they can feel the im- 
portance, and realize the permanent blessed- 
ness, of religion ; but every unholy trust in any 
worldly good must be entirely renounced, and 
every cherished idol of the soul be yielded up, 
before the heart can be given to God. And so 
tenaciously does the fallen spirit often cleave to 
earth and its imsubstantial treasures, that Infi- 
nite Mercy, in order to save the sinner from 
eternal misery, scatters his wealth — removes 
his friends — and chastens him with painful tri- 
als — that, weaned or driven from every false 
dependance, he may seek in Himself, the foun- 
tain of bliss, true, substantial, and never-failing 
happiness. 

At the period when Mrs. Thomhill, forsaken 
and penniless, returned to her mother's house, 
the Ormleys — by the decease of their imcle — 
became possessed of all his large property. 
Frank, the eldest, had for several years resided 
constantly with him ; and so unlimited was the 
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influence he had acquired over his mind that he 
managed, by artful manceuveiing, to secure to 
himself the estates and a considerable portion of 
the money, while his brothers had only small 
legacies ; and many relatives — who bad equal 
or greater claims than themselves — were left 
to mourn over vain expectations. 

The uncle was, for several years previous to 
his death, in an enfeebled state of health 
energies, both of body and mind, were weaki 
ed by a long residence in the sultry clime 
India, and his situation demanded the tenderest 
sympathies and the truest fidelity of his friends 
— -a fidelity that would embrace his interests for 
time and for eternity — a fidelity that would af- 
fectionately warn him of the danger of trusting 
in riches, and of the destructive folly of saying to 
heaps of fine gold, " Thou art my confidence." 

Frank Ormley knew his state, and watched 
continually beside him ; not to soothe the irri- 
tability which weakness and disease had pro- 
duced — not to remind him of his condition as a 
steward, whom his Lord was about to call to 
give an account of his stewardship — /i.ot to seek, 
by humble and persevering efforts, to lead hi) 
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as a sinner in his guilt and helplessness, to Jesus, 
the sinner's friend — not to endeavour to divest 
futurity of its dread and gloom, by directing >iim 
to the life and immortality which are brought to 
light by the gospel — no ; these were not subjects 
which now engrossed the mind of Frank Ormley: 
they had lost the serious and pleasing interest 
with which he once contemplated them ; and 
he kept watch by the side of old age and feeble- 
ness to make and seize opportunities of exerting 
the influence he possessed to induce his uncle, 
us he descended into the grave, to stain his cha- 
racter with injustice, by leaving property to 
himself which he knew, hy right, belonged to 
others ; being theirs hy promises which, in his 
presence, had been made and repeated. 

But the heart of Frank Ormley was marbled 
hy selfishness, and his mind was become so 
dark and depraved that the claims even of near 
relations, when placed in opposition to his own 
selfish interests, were sure to be disregarded : 
he could neither see nor feel the justice of such 
claims. How delusive and destructive is the 
slightest departure from the principles of strict 
rectitude t 
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Who, when once lie passes the line of demar- 
cation between right and wrong, can set a boun- 
dary to his downward course in the paths of 
error ? At every onward step the darkening 
influences of evil render the perceptive differ- 
ence between virtue and vice more dim and in- 
distinct ; at length, in the beclouded mind, they 
are confused and luingled together ; and, at last, 
so gross is the darkness that pervades the un- 
derstanding, that good is called evil, and evil 
good : man — immortal man — becomes the wil- 
ling slave of sin, and yields himself to its 
dominion. 

When the conscience is awake and sensitive, 
as it ought ever to be, it seems to possess a sort 
of power — commanding and urging to do what 
is right — and tliis power becomes stronger or 
weaker just in proportion as it is obeyed. 

While persons are careful to act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of an enlightened con- 
science, the power of temptation to do what is 
wrong gradually becomes weaker ; and he who 
strives, on all occasions, and under all circum- 
stances, to be strictly just, and never to de- 
fraud any one of the least thing, has a very nice 
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and correct perception of the justice due to his 
fellow creatures ; and would find a strong and 
violent opposition in his mind to the idea of 
doing an unjust act. 

But if conscience be so far disregarded that 
persons will allow themselves to commit, what 
they think, Uttle acts of injustice, its dictates 
become more feeble ; and, at length, it almost 
ceases to incite to good, or admonish against 
evil. 

With a hardened conscience, and a heart 
which never glowed but with the anticipation of 
speedily possessing his uncle's wealth, Frank 
Ormley at length beheld this aged relative fear- 
fully struggle in the grasp of death— he heard 
the last groan — he saw him expire in the conflict 
with his mortal foe. He passed from his sight 
into the presence of a just and holy God, and 
they will behold each other no more till they 
meet in an eternal world. Together they must 
appearbeforethe judgment seat of Christ, when 
the secrets of aU hearts will be revealed, and 
from the Judge of all the countless multitudes 
of mankind they will then receive a righteous 
sentence. 
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The semblance of soirrow was for a short j 
riod assumed by the Ormley family — ^for thq 
put oa deep mourning. It would have beeji 
highly indecorous not to seem to mournj 
they wept when the body of their uncle was 
committed to the tomb ; but could tears be an- 
alyzed wliere would have been discovered a. 
particle of affection that mingled in the flow 
which bedewed the memory of the departed? 

Besides, if sorrow on account of the loss 
of their relative did fiud a momentary en- 
trance into their bosoms, the gold which 1 
had left them seemed to possess a sort of magi- 
cal influence in preventing a continuance < 
excess of grief; for, after the funeral, the read*J 
ing of the will^ — by which they could i 
disappointed relations that he had left hial 
wealth to be distributed chiefly among them- J 
selves — entirely set their minds at ease — inspir- 
ed their hearts with more joy than they consider- 
ed quite prudent tomanifest — and banished every 
vestige of sadness from their countenances. 

But though Frank Ormley could now call h 
own the property he had long coveted, he could!l 
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not enjoy it. His conscience was troubled, and 
peace was far from him. The joy that for a 
moment darted across his dark bosom was like 
the lightning's flash through black and lowering 
midnight clouds. The brightness was momen- 
tary — it quickly passed away — ^but the dense 
gloom remained. 

Joy cannot inhabit a breast steeled with self- 
ishness, and stained with injustice and deceit ; 
it cannot dwell where base, low passions reign ; 
but seeks, as its abode, the soul that is at peace 
with God and with all mankind. 

To Frank Ormley reflection was insupporta- 
ble — ^he shrunk from himself — ^he tried to silence 
the voice of conscience ; but all his efforts were 
vain. It seemed to be suddenly roused to new 
life-to acquire fresh and irresistible energy- 
and, in tones loud, deep, and constant, remind- 
ed him that the riches he possessed were 
gained " not by right." 

He had also to listen to the complaints of 
those persons whom his avarice and cunning 
had defrauded of what they correctly considered 
their just portion of his uncle's property. He 
endeavoured to convince them that he had acted 
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uprightly, and had exerted no undue and seM 
influence in order to secure the amount i 
wealth which had been bequeathed to 1 
But conscience rebelled against the a 
he made, and its thundering voice incessantt 
proclaimed, "You have acquired riches — bnl 
'not by right.'" 

Who can define the egregiousness of the folly 
that leads men to sacrifice justice, honor, integ- 
rity) the affection of friends, the favor of God, 
the hope of heaven, in order to accumulate 
wealth ? And are not thousands, by their un- 
tiring zeal in the service of Mammon — debas- 
ing, enslaving, and soul -destroying though that 
service be — continually saying, " Let all else 
go, if we may but gain money ; for money, not 
wisdom, is the principal thing ; and the princi- 
pal wisdom is to get money, by what means 
soever it may be obtained — for the end justil 
the means" ? 

But will those means which God blesses i 
and the proposed end, if accomplished in th»i 
accmnulation of the largest portion of earth'ttJ 
treasures, impart happiness to the covetous andJ 
unjust possessor? Let the wretched lives o£a 
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hundreds testiiy, and the miserable death-beds 
of many echo the truth, " He that getteth 
riches, but not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of bis days, and in the end be a fool." 

Frank Ormley, with all his wealth, was truly 
miserable ; but he determined to try to per- 
suade the world that he was happy ; and those 
who never troubled themselves to form correct 
opinions, but judged according to appearances, 
might probably be deceived by the deception 
he was practising upon himself. 

He engaged a large mansion, which he fur- 
nished in the most fashionable style — he kept 
Up a large establishment — his table was spread 
with every delicacy— and his wines were choice 
and plentiful. In order to assure the world 
that ho was rich he thought it necessary to in- 
dulge in extravagant follies ; and, in order to 
banish the misery he experienced, and join in 
the loud laugh and the senseless merriment of 
the convivial parties that constantly surrounded 
him, he drunk deep draughts of the intoxicat- 
ing cup ; and, when his spirits were unnaturally 
excited, he would loudly boast that he was a 
happy man. 
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And this is tlie boast of multitudes who are 
seeking happiness Erom similar sources; and 
who, if they would quietly indulge one hour's 
serious reflection, must acknowledge to their 
own hearts that they have never tasted true 



But even the semblance of felicity which 4 
Frank Ormley assumed — under the stimulating ] 
effects of wine, and in the presence of mirthful 
companions — did not continue long. Nothing 
that is unreal is lasting. And when, after his 
nightly excesses, he awoke in the morning with a M 
bewildered brain, wondering what he had beea 1 
doing, and where he was, the consciousness of 
what he was would sometimes in a moment 
dart through his mind, and he would internally 
acknowledge, " I am indeed a miserable man." 

Yet he thought, I must keep up the appear- 
ance of style, and gaiety, and mirth ; — what will 
those gentlemen who have lately paid me such 
marked and flattering attentions think if they 
see me dejected and unhappy ? No — I will not J 
sink under the depression I feel — for wealth is 
happiness." And, before he left his own room, 
he would take a potent draught of the poisonous 
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liquor he had now always at hand, that under 
iteexlnlarating influence he might try to per- 
suade himself that the assertion he had made 
was realized in his own experience. 

His brothers now were almost constantly 
with him; for it would, they considered, be 
quite a degradation for them to attend to regu- 
lar employments when their uncle had left 
them a fortune. 

Thus habits of indolence and dissipation en- 
slaved them all : and these habits daily became 
stronger. They were daily less capable of mental 
and bodily exertion — more disinclined to it — 
and the period was fast approaching when they 
would have nothing earthly to rely upon but 
their own efforts. 

Their true friends, who took a correct view 
of their situation, admonished and counselled 
them; but admonition and counsel were scorned 
by them; and their advisers and counsellors 
were ridiculed as rigid, prudent, low-minded 
men. They thought their wealth would never 
diminish ; and enjoyed a sort of irrational plea- 
sure in the noisy and gay society which their 
brother drew aroimd him, to save him from the 
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horrors of Ma own feelings, and die troubled 
workings of Ms disquieted mind. 

After some years spent in glitter and display, 
Frank Ormlev was one morning around from 
the feverish dream in which he was passing his 
existence, by the entrance of his steward, who 
rather abruptly told him that he was on the brink 
of ruin, for his creditors would no longer be 
satisfied with promises ; but insisted on the im- 
mediate payment of their long-standing ac- 
counts. He for some tinie regarded the man 
with a stupid stare, and seemed astonished 
At length, in a low muttering tone, he enquire 
what he must do. Mr. Melton, who was a juj 
dicious, worthy man, had frequently, beforvl 
this period, endeavoured to draw his attention I 
to his rapidly- wasting property ; but thes 
tempts had been ineffectual. The most respect- 
ful warnings of approaching destruction — un- 
less prompt means were taken to prevent it — ^had 
been listened to with haughtiness, and neglected 
with disdain. Mr. Melton therefore felt en- 
couraged by the question Frank now asked, an^ J 
proposed such sales and retrenchments as h& I 
considered would be sufficient to satisfy the t 
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creditors that his master desired to pay every 
just debt, and that he was ready to sacrifice 
showy extravagance to honest principle. But 
Frank Ormley had too long opposed the claims of 
justice to allow them now to make the slightest 
impression on him ; and, before Mr. Melton had 
laid down all the plans which he had with care 
and anxiety formed in order to save him from 
ruin, he roused himself from the state of torpor 
in which that worthy man had found him ; and, 
though the conviction of his culpabiKty and deg- 
radation flashed into his mind, he — with proud 
and furious indignation — exclaimed, *'No! 1 
never will suffer myself to be degraded by 
adopting your low plans : I will live like a gen- 
tleman. My property, I tell you, is not wasted." 
How much order and comfort would be re- 
stored to society could all truly distinguish 
between what is really respectable and what is 
degrading ! If those persons who support ex- 
pensive establishments by dishonorable means, 
and they who attempt to keep up such estab- 
tshments as their means will not allow them to 
support) were, by the public voice, declared dis- 
respectable, and treated accordingly, that false 
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display wliich creates so much anxiety, and I 
large proportion of actual want, would cease b 
be exhibited — because no longer tolerated a 
approved. 

Frank Ormlej had sacrificed all that ougli 
be valuable to man in order to secure the al 
ence which he erroneously heheved must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by happiness ; but he had 
never realized one hour's enjoyment from the 
possession of all his wealth. Conscience could 
not be bribed to silence by his gold. In the midst 
of revelrj' its voice forbad his mirth — and, 
the midnight hours of darkness and solitude, iOf 
tones banished sleep from his aeliing eyelids- 
and now his riches in which he trusted i 
about to take to themselves wings, and fly away.l 
He sometimes felt a sort of dim consciousness 
that they were eluding his grasp ; but he seem-l 
ed incapable of making an effort to avert the! 
destruction of all his earthly possessions. In- 
deed so strange was the infatuation that pos- 
sessed liim that, in proportion as his property _ 
dwindled away, he laimched into greater expei^j 
ses, and indulged in more extravagant excessesffl 
deluded by the strange notion — which se 
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be too general— that increased show and glitter 
would the more effectually conceal his real cir- 
cumstanceSj and prevent creditors from urging 
their just claims, lest they should offend a gen- 
tleman who lived in such good style. 

How greatly do those err from correct princi- 
ples who prefer the miseries of showy poverty 
to the satisfaction which, in the lowliest cottagei 
may be experienced by those who walk up- 
rightly ! 

Mr. Melton again and again visited Frank 
Ormley, and patiently and perseveringly en- 
deavoured to convince him of the error of his 
ways ; but, finding that reasonings and remon- 
strances were alike ineffectual — that his well- 
meant appeals transformed him into a frantic 
madman — while he sunk into a state of total 
indifference when calm tones and soft words 
were employed — he at length left him with a 
saddened heart; for he saw that the clouds 
which portended the coming storm were rapidly 
gathering increasing density and blackness. 

The last time Mr. Melton visited him he 
sought both to awaken consideration and excite 
apprehensions ; but all efforts to convince and 
t2 
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alarm were equally useless; and, discovei 
tliat Ills faithful endeavours to rescue him 
ruin exposed him to the scorn and insult 
himself and his hrothers — stung by the ingrati- 
tude with which his fidelity was repaid — and 
grieved at the scenes of dissipation he witnessed 
— he resigned his situation ; and Frank Onnley 
was left to hecome a prey to the designing and 
cold-hearted crowd by which he was constantly 
surrounded. The presence of Mr. Melton about 
Ormley house had been a sort of check to many 
excesses ; for the honest glance of his eye coi 
always disconcert the idle and the vile in tin 
career of folly. Those who were most frequent 
visitors there, were principally young men of 
respectable connexions, who, by industry and 
application to business, might have enjoyed a 
competency, and have lived in credit — if they 
had not risen to affluence. But unfortunately, 
by breaking through proper restraints and in- 
dulging in expensive habits, they had contracted 
an unconquerable aversion to regular employ- 
ments, and wished to appear gentlemen ; and 
their definition of a gentleman was — a person 
who possesses plenty of money and is not obliged' 
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to attend to business. Their want of money 
they managed to conceal, and were satisfied to 
eat the bread of idleness rather than earn a sub- 
sistence. They disgraced the name of man — 
while they boasted of being gentlemen. Their 
principles were unsound, and their practices dis- 
honourable ; and they could be contented mean- 
ly to feast at the table of another, and acceler- 
ate his temporal ruin, rather than exert them- 
selves to be honestly independent. 

Frank Ormley, in order to dissipate his own 
miserable feelings, was glad to collect around 
him the inconsiderate and the gay. He was 
glad to be with any who could help him to 
forget himself ; and his situation was a snare to 
his associates. They crowded around him and 
thought, " Frank Ormley is so joyous and happy 
with his large property, it is far more pleasant 
to be with him than to be poring over books, 
and attending to the drudgery of business. 
Wealth is happiness — O that we were rich !" 
And sometimes a vague hope would spring up 
in their minds that they might have a rich 
relation in India, or elsewhere, who would some 
day return and make them heirs to his property; 
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or that, by some fortunate chance, they woulq 
certainly be wealthy. 

How delusive are such dreams as these !- 
how destructive to the present and eternal well 
fare of mankind ! Idleness is a barrier to tetafl 
poral prosperity and moral excellence. The 
idle dream of becoming rich and happy; but 
the weight of their own indolence prevents them 
rising to seek after either wealth or felicitj 
They pass their lives in disgraceful inactivitjl 
and are only roused from their torpor by dlrf 
fearful summons which calls them to appear ia 
another worid, to give an account of the 
lected and wasted talents. 

Next to the blessing of religion is the bles 
sing of constant useful employment ; and 1 
man who most incessantly employs, to the bea 
purposes, all his moral, mental, and phya^ 
cal energies, most fully answers the wise i 
gracious designs of his great and benevoleiitl 
Creator. He lives to please God, and to benefit 
society. 

Had the young men who visited Ormtey beem 
constantly engaged in suitable occupations, thffl 
vain imaginings which fed the flame of unhaM 
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lowed desires — ^that destroyed in them the 
branch and root of every excellence — ^would 
have found no entrance into their minds ; and 
they would have daily experienced that diligent 
exertion, crowned by the divine blessing, af- 
forded to their hearts far higher satisfaction 
than much wealth, which is accidentally left 
by another, can bestow. 

And, could they have looked into the breast 
of the man whom they considered so enviable, 
and beheld the dark spectres that brought to 
his troubled mind fearful recollections of the 
past and dread visions of the future, he would 
have been to them an object of pity and horror 
rather than of envy. They would have per- 
ceived that indolence and the love of money had 
robbed him of that rectitude of feeling for which 
earth's treasures could not compensate, and 
with precipitation would have fled the place and 
the society where every thing they saw and 
heard was calculated to inspire and increase the 
love of wealth, and ease, and luxury, and vice. 
But the view they took of his situation was very 
superficial. His property contributed to their 
gratification, and it would have caused an inter- 
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ruptiou to their mirth to have stopped to es" 
quire whether he and they had ever tasted truq 
happiness. 

False appearances, however, could not ]oii| 
deceive. The display of wealth was not thn 
thing itself. When creditors brought their ac-^ 
counts they wanted money : genteel excuses 
and indefinite promises were too unsubstantial J 
always to satisfy them. Tliey were at 1 
civil — then importunate — at length they be- 
came clamorous — and at last, since money ' 
could not be obtained, they agreed that every 
Idnd of property should be converted into 
money; and, when houses, horses, furniture, 
and wines — when luxuries and necessaries were 
sold — there was not enough to pay all just de- 
mands, and Frank Ormley was stripped of 
every shilling; while his summer friends de- 
serted him, and he was left alone with his guilty 
conscience, which now corroborated the affect- , 
ing truth, " He that getteth riches, and not by I 
right, shall leave them in the midst of his d 
and at his end be a fool." 

As the Ormleys were, at the time of their 
uncle's decease, without a paternal guide, Mr. j 
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Mowbray, perceiving the peril of their situation, 
oflfered his counsel and aid ; but both were then 
contemptuously rejected. Mr. Mowbray could 
not feel satisfied of their rightful claim to so 
much property; and the strict enquiries he 
made caused the unjust possessor to tremble. 
The spirit of the dishonorable must internally 
cringe in the presence of the just and the up- 
right. Although Mr. Mowbray was many 
times treated most unworthily, he made succes- 
sive efforts to convince Frank Ormley of the 
perilousness of his situation. He reminded 
him of his accountability to God — of the in- 
sufficiency of health to purchase happiness, 
even when justly and honestly acquired-*-and 
of the certainty of its proving a source of 
misery when obtained by such means as a 
Being of perfect equity could not sanction. He 
brought to his mind the day when he naust ap- 
pear at the bar of God, with him whose riches 
he possessed, and those whose just claims he 
had prevented ; and besought him, if he valued 
peace on earth, or the hope of heaven, to fulfil 
what he knew to be his uncle's intentions to his 
relations, and make over to them that part of 
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the property which he felt conscious, hy right, 
belonged to them. But counsel like this was 
unwelcome to hia ear, and it touched not 
heart that was hardened by selfishness, 
blackened by injustice. 

Mr. Mowbray, with affectionate fidelity, 
persevering kindness, visited and counselled 
tlic deluded young man till he so often found 
him, either in such a state of total uncon- 
sciousnes, or of imnatural excitement, as to pre- 
clude the slightest hope of awakening in him a 
conviction of his culpability, or of leading him ' 
to seek the omnipotent aid which alone could ] 
save him from utter destruction here and here- 
after. 

Frank was glad when Mr. Mowbray discon- 
tinued his visits ; for the justice of his reproofs, 
to which his own conscience bore witness, 
would sometimes so greatly increase the agony 1 
of his thoughts and apprehensions, that life f 
seemed a burden too intolerable to be bomei 
and he vainly imagined that to banish a faithful | 
reprover and adviser would be the excluaon of 'I 
the cause of his disquietude. 

O what an awful hour is that to any individ-j 
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ual when he determinately closes his ear and 
his heart to the warnings and counsels of a pious 
friend! Next to the immediate guidance of 
the Holy Spirit is the counsel and encourage- 
ment of religious and judicious friends ; and 
when they have long — with intense interest 
and painful solicitude — watched the erring 
course of one in whose welfare they feel deep 
concern, and have often sought to reclaim him 
from the paths of error, and — though ungraci- 
ously and imgratefully repulsed — ^have made 
another and another eiFort to save — when they 
know not whether again to remonstrate or ad- 
vise, and at length determine once more to 
speak — once more to entreat him to consider 
his present and eternal interests — to turn from 
his evil ways, and repent, and believe, that he 
may be saved ; and he repels this last manifes- 
tation of aiFectionate anxiety with ingratitude 
and insult — it seems an act next to saying to 
the divine Spirit, " Depart thou from me." But 
"he that being often reproved hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy." 

Mr. Mowbray, however, was a man whose 
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solicitude to do good to others was always called 
forth by circumstances that awakened the faint- 
est hope that his efforts would be available, 
Wten therefore the clouds of adversity 
settled around the Ormleys, and they vainlj 
looked for aid from those who had basked in 
the sunbeams of their prosperity, Mr. Mow- 
bray visited them in a small cottage, in which 
Frank — by the benevolence of his principal 
creditors — had been pSaced. He was received 
with sullen pride, and a look which told him 
his visit was not desired. His conversation wi 
judicious and appropriate : he did not tai 
them with past follies ; but he endeavoured 
place all their conduct before them in a justj 
impressive, and affecting light. They listened 
but seemed unmoved. He then proposed that 
they should rouse themselves to exertion ; and 
offered to find situations for them. To this 
they coldly assented, and he left them. 

Tlirough his interest several gentlemen, who. 
had known tliem in their early days, offered tai 
take them into their various concerns ; but th§| 
indolent habits in which they had so long in- 
dulged were like a strong chain around tliem; 
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and, after making a few weak, and ineffectual 
efforts to free themselves from it, they yielded 
to its dominion, and left their irksome employ- 
ments; thinking it would be easier to gain 
a precarious subsistence by now and then doing 
something, than to be fixed in a more lucrative 
situation, where untiring and constant appli- 
cation was required. 

Sloth to the mind is like rust upon steel : if 
it be suffered to eat into it, the stain can scarcely 
ever be removed. Evil habits ar^ always difficult 
to eradicate ; and it must be a powerful, yea, a 
higher than any earthly motive, that will induce 
persons to resign any favorite propensity in 
which they have long indulged. As nothing 
but strict religious principle will preserve from 
the formation of evil habits ; so nothing less 
than that potent and divine principle will 
rescue from the control of such habits, when 
they have been formed. 

The Ormleys were now degraded and desti- 
tute ; but they despised the counsel of friends 
— they rejected the word of God — and seemed 
wilfully determined to exclude themselves from 
felicity both here and hereafter. They had 

V 
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painfully experienced that " Wealth is not 
happiness ;** and the foandatioD on which thej 
had trusted having crumbled away, they ap- 
peared resoWed to build on no other. Wretched 
and forsaken, they were restless wanderers 
in the earth. Impenetrable darkness sur- 
rounded their path. They were strangers to 
the ways of peace, and not a gleam of hope ir- 
radiated the gloom with which futurity was 
invested. 

Frank is, of them all, the most wretched 
debased, for he has not only destroyed Ms 
peace ; but has, instnunentally, wrecked 
comfort of his brothers. By infusing ambi- 
tious feelings into their hearts — and placing 
before them wealth as honor, respectability, 
and happiness — he lured them from situations 
in wliich, by diligent assiduity, they might have 
enjoyed competency and content. 

When under the influence of powerful 
ulants his mind was roused to frenzy ; and whi 
the stimulating portion could not be obtain* 
he was sullen, gloomy, and dejected- 
would for hours sit in silence, and then sui 
denly start off to a distance, as if to fly froi 
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the phantoms of horror with which hia imagi- 
nation was always filled. 

Frequently, in his wanderings, he would ac- 
cidentally meet with some of the heedless and 
the gay, who, in his sunny hours, were always 
ready to encourage his extravagancies, and ap- 
plaud his follies ; but now, his haggard counte- 
nance — his threadbare coat — and his altered 
fortunes, would call forth the taunting expres- 
sion, and excite the smile ot" derision. Once 
they were solicitous to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance ; but now they shunned his society : not 
becauBe the man was become worse ; but be- 
cause his circumstances were changed. Such 
is the friendship of the world ! 

They could now even condemn the manner 
in which he obtained his money, 
the prodigality with which he 
but the condemnation of mortals is his lightest 
woe : he continually hears the upbrajdings of 
his own conscience, and the frown of God rests 
upon him as he wanders in the earth — a wit- 
ness of tile solemn truth, " He that getteth 
riches, and not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of his days, and at his end be a fool," 
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Bitter and multiplied are the disappointments 

of all those who seek happiness in any terres- 
trial good, to the exclusion of God, the only 
source of true and permanent hlessedness. 
They forsake " the fountain of living waters, 
and hew out to themselves cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, that can hold no water," They thirst for 
bliss ; but this thirst, being produced by God 
himself, can only be satiated by drinking of the 
waters of life, to which all are freely invited. 
But the gracious invitation is by thousanda 
ungratefully neglected ; and crowds turn aside 
from the sweet springs of that stream " whicli I 
makes glad the city of God," to drink at the J 
polluted streams of earthly pleasures; and J 
though they always find them to be waters of ll 
bitterness, they foolishly partake of largei 
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draughts, in the vain hope that they shall at last 
be revived, and cheered, and satisfied. But, 
fallacious are all their expectations: a re- 
deemed and deathless spirit can only find soKd 
and abiding happiness in communion with God 
on earth, and in the hope of dwelling with Him 
eternally in heaven. Every thing which leads 
to this communion, and brightens this hope, 
heightens the felicity of the traveller in this 
wilderness ; while every thing that draws the 
heart from God, and dims the prospect of eter- 
nal blessedness, must be the cause of disquiet 
and misery. Because notliing— how valuable 
soevec it may be esteemed hy those w!io look 
not beyond life's fleeting day — can be really ad- 
vantageous to any man hut in proportion as it 
increases liis conformity to the mind and will of 
God, and thus promotes his nieetness " for the 
inheritance of the saints in light." 

All the perishable treasures of earth are, in 
themselves, insufficient to do this. Riches can 
no more render a man good and happy than 
they can render him immortal. Wliy then the 
unholy strife for wealth ? the rending asunder 
the ties of brotherhood — the trampling on the 
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rights of the widow and the orphan — the op-1 
pression of the hireling and the stranger — ^thaj 
unjust advantage — the fraudulent act — the 
crifice of the smile of God — the resignation o 
the hope of heaven ? Why is so much surreal 
dered, if the acquisition of riches is not an 
equivalent for all that is resigned ? It is be- 
cause — by yielding to strong delusion — man- 
kind persist in the belief that wealth is essentialj 
happiness; and though daily experience an^'l 
observation attest the contrary, they will notJM 
believe. 

Riches avail not in the day of trouble — they.J 
avert not the common calamities of life — noc-J 
do they yield support or consolation under the*' 
thousand various woes that flesh is heir to. . 
Afflictiou enters the mansion of the rich andj 
great ; and wealth is powerless to banish the un-f 
welcome visitant. But disease is only thejl 
harbinger of death, and prepares the way for i 
the mortal foe: he succeeds, and marks his-J 
victims — they tremble at his approach; hut,fl 
neither the glitter of pomp, nor mountains of^ 
gold and silver can purchase a release from hia ] 
power. These cannot prevent the dreaded 1 
stroke, or protract the awful hour. 
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Every one who lives must share the common 
lot of affliction, bereavement and woe ; and all 
who live must die. And, as riches, in them- 
selves, cannot impart happiness in life or death, 
how important is it that — amidst the disqui- 
etudes of this mortal state, and in the dread 
moment when all earthly things recede for ever 
from the view — the immortal spirit, that pants 
for felicity, should feel that it has built its 
hopes on a foundation that cannot be removed, 
though the world and all which it contains shall 
be destroyed. 

The foundation of true bliss is a conscious- 
ness of the favor of God, through faith in the 
Redeemer ; and possessed of this, all temporal 
blessings are gratefully received and prized as 
heavenly gifts, and are employed and improved 
according to the command of the benevolent 
Giver. 

Friends are regarded as His most precious 
bestowments ; and, viewing them in this light, 
their feelings are considered too sacred to be 
trifled with — their peace too precious to be for 
a moment wounded — the advancement of their 
interests worthy the most strenuous efforts — 
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and the promotion and preservation of their hap- 
piness worthy the most fervent zeal — the most 
earnest prayers — the most assiduous watehfi 
ness. Rank, wealth, mental endowments, ai 
influence — when felt and acknowledged as th) 
gifts of God, to whom the possessors must ac- 
count for the employment and improvement of 
the various talents committed to them— are 
among the most distinguished blessings that 
mortals can enjoy. When these are rendered 
subservient to the cause of God, and consecrated 
to the service of the Redeemer, the delight&d 
effects 'are witnessed more especially in parti- 
cular neighbourhoods j biit the influence is 
society in general, as the leaven which worke! 
silently, insiduously, but eff'ectually, till 
that into which it is cast is penetrated by il 
workings. 

It is only by appreciating all earthly bles-^ 
sings as the immediate gifts of God that they 
can bo properly estimated. It is only by a 
constant remembrance of accountability to Him- 
that they are employed rightly, and improved, 
according to his will. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mowbray had now, throughout 
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a protracted life, experienced the blessedness of 
those whose hope is in God. They were rich 
in temporal goods ; and the smile of God con- 
tinually filled their hearts with gladness. They 
enjoyed the felicity which all must experience 
who, looking to God as a reconciled Father, 
gratefully receive the blessings he bestows. 
While His hand was opened to them, their eye 
was uplifted to Him ; and, with childlike sim- 
plicity, they enquired, " Lord, what wilt thou 
have us to do ?" He instructs by his word and 
Spirit: they sought to know that they might 
do his will ; and with untiring zeal, and inex- 
haustible benevolence, pursued their patli in 
this world, giving " Glory to God in the high- 
est, and" diffusing " on earth peace, and good 
will toward men." 

But their journey was now drawing to a ter- 
mination ; and they were cheerfully awaiting 
the summons which should call them to eternal 
rest. Theirs was a green old age. Disease 
was not permitted to lay his hand upon them ; 
but life was gently ebbing out, and their sun 
shone clearly and brightly, in softened splen- 
dour, as the shades of evening drew around 
them. 
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They enjoyed daily communings with their 
heavenly Father ; and the unearthly glow which 
sometimes beamed In their countenances, and 
the celestial joy that illumined the eye, assui 
those who beheld them that they derived »■ 
consolations from an unfailing source, and v 
partakers of that peace which the world c 
neither give nor take away. 

Their children were grown up around them, 
and they had the rare fchcity, which even few 
pious parents ei^oy, of beholding them all 
" walking in the truth;" and they could hate 
no greater joy than tliis. 

Louisa Amherst had also become their daugh-l 
ter : Charles Mowbray, with the free and cheer- 
ful sanction of her parents, had been permitted 
to make her his wife ; and by his own family 
she was cordially welcomed in that sacred rela- 
tion. A beautiful villa was erected for them in 
Mowbray Park ; and the family, thus happily 
united by the ties of relationship, and by the 
tenfold sweeter, and stronger bonds of religion, 
were ever ready to guard and promote 
others happiness, and to minister to the comftMi 
of all around them. 
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Edward, the second son, had, hy indefatiga- 
ble industry, risen to an important and highly- 
responsible situation, where his piety and talents 
rendered him eminently useful in promoting 
the cause of religion, and in opposing and sup- 
pressing ungodliness. 

Mr. Mowbray, as a wise father, had always, 
by example and precept, inculcated the impor- 
tance of diligent and industrious habits. He 
opened before them the path in which he wished 
them to walk, and pointed out to them the com- 
forts they might realize by steadily persevering 
in the right way ; hut, he would add, " Whether 
you are happy and prosperous depends on your- 
selves. Opportunities of securing temporal ad- 
vantages are placed before you ; and God re- 
quires that, in subserviency to his will, and in 
humble dependence on his blessing, you should 
improve every means of rising to eminence and 
affluence, that you may, by devoting yourselves 
and your property to his service, be an extensive 
blessing in the earth. It is sinful to prevent 
temporal prosperity by indulging in slotli and 
supineuess ; and if a want of energy and apph- 
cation sink you into an obscure situation, you 
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will be justly overlooked or contemned by the 
diligent and tbe worthy ; and you will oppose 
the will of God by not being so useful, and in- 
fluential, and benevolent, as you might have I 
been, and as he designed you abould be : 
we may as efTectually frustrate the intentions 
of Providence, by yielding to indolence, as by 
becoming the slaves of any other vice. My 
hand, and my property are ready to assist you 
while you judiciously and perseveringly exert 
yourselves; but, as a steward, who must ona 
day render an account of tbe talents committed 
to my trust, I dare not supply you with money 
to encourage you in idleness — to support you 
in extravagance — or to assist you in the forma- 
tion and prosecution of vain schemes, that 
would involve your credit, your peace, and your 
eternal welfare. Prize religion as tbe chief 
good. Its pure and heavenly light will shed 
unerring rays over the path in which you should 
tread ; and you shall walk in pleasant ways — 
Its sacred power will inspire you with stead- 
fast and elevating principles, and stamp your 
character with unwithering honor. In the midst 
of worldly successes its voice will teach, and its 
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heavenward-attracting influence will enable you 
to trust not in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God ; and you will so employ what he bestows 
as at last to hear him say, ' Well done, good 
and faithful servant.' Religion enhances all 
the joys of earth ; while it inspires its happy 
possessor with the cheering hope of eternal 
blessedness, when shall go forth the irreversible 
decree, that ' time shall be no longer.' Prize 
religion as the chief good. Its strengthening 
energy will support, and its cheering consola- 
tions revive, your drooping spirit, in the dark 
seasons of painful affliction, and heart-rending 
bereavement. And in the dread hour of death 
its light shall penetrate the eternal world, and 
bring to the failing eye, and drooping spirit, 
bright Wsions of unfading glory. 

" Titles, honors, splendor, friends, and 
wealth, are not in themselves happiness; but 
they are often sources of keenest disappoint- 
ments, and bitterest woe. Many possess all 
these, and yet are unhappy. 

But religion is pure, essential happiness ; and 
many pilgrims in this world, in the absence 
of every temporal enjoyment, possess this trea- 
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sure ill tlieir hearts ; and, with a voice and look 
that prevent doubt and contradiction, assert that 
they are happj'. 

" Secure religion, then, and you secure liap^ | 
piness ; but if you reject religion, whatever I 
else you may seek and possess, happiness will 
elude your grasp — she will be far from you. 
' Seek her, therefore, forsake her not ; take 
fast hold of her, for she is thy life.' " 

Happy is the family instructed and coun- 
selled by a parent whose practice of all things 
that are right, and pure, and lovely, speaks 
with an eloquence that is irresistible. Such 
counsels cannot be disregarded ; but the 
pious course of conduct which a consis- 
tent father recommends, must seem inviting 
to the son who has, for years, beheld a ve- 
nerable parent walking with a spotless charac- 
ter in the ways of religion. If he leave his 
paternal home, and mingle with the gay, the 
inconsiderate, and the profane, he may join the 
mirthful party, and participate with them the 
polluting pleasures of the world — he may neg'^ 
lect religion ; but he will never be able to pei^fl 
suade himself that there is no principle— 
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reality in the thing which he has from infancy 
beheld exerting a benign and hallowing influ- 
ence over the tempers, words, and daily con- 
duct of a deservedly-venerated father. Often 
has the prodigal been awakened to a sense of 
his degradation and misery, and inspired with 
the resolution, " I will arise and go unto my 
Father," by a sudden recollection of the holy 
example — the fervent prayers — and the sacred 
influence — ^which he witnessed, and heard, and 
felt, while he happily dwelt beneath the shelter 
of the paternal roof. Subdued by these re- 
membrances the wanderer has returned; for 
the piety of a parent invites — it does not repel 
a consciously-degraded and unworthy son ; and 
his readmission to a father's house on earth 
has, by the divine blessing, prepared him to 
dwell eternally in his Father's house in heaven. 
Mr. Mowbray was, however, spared the soul- 
piercing grief which many pious parents en- 
dure, in beholding their children walking in the 
ways of transgressors. He diligently and boirn- 
tifully sowed the good seed of religious instruc- 
tion. The sunshine and dews of heaven rested 

upon it, and the harvest he reaped was rich and 

w2 
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abundant — satisfying to a Christian parent's 
heart, and a cause of ceaseless thanksgiving t 
God. 

When seated, like a venerable patriarch, in I 
the midst of his family, he ceased not to remind ' 
them of the ileeting nature of all eartldy things, 
and the paramount importance of those things 
which are eternal. He loved to expatiate on 
the infinite benevolence of God, in placingpre- 
sent and everlasting happiness within their 
reach, by having given the Saviour to purchas 
redemption for them. His heart would glow 1 
while he directed them to the cross of the Re- | 
deemer, and entreated them to place their entire 
trust in him, and devote themselves to his s 
vice : he would remind them of their own im- I 
potency and ignorance, and their constant need I 
of tlie teaching of the Holy Spirit. Theu j 
would he direct them to the word of God — that | 
lamp which casts its heavenly rays over the wil-' 
derness of life, guiding the traveller, who re- J 
gards its infallible light, through safe and plea 
sant paths, to the Canaan of eternal security 1 
and repose. 

" Listen," he would frequently and enipha- 
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tically say — " listen, as if my last words were 
falling on your ear — while I entreat you to 
search the Scriptures with all diligence. Make 
the word of God the man of your counsel, and 
let the statutes of the Holy One be your song 
in the house of your pilgrimage. Imbibe the 
spirit of the divine word, and seek the realiza- 
tion of all its " exceeding great and precious 
promises ;" and, amidst the snares of wealth — 
the flattering invitations of pleasure — the calls 
of honor — the voice of ambition — and all the 
allurements of a deceitful and perishing world 
— ever remember, "Wisdom is the principal 
thing ; therefore get wisdom : and with all thy 
getting get understanding.' " 
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